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READERS WRITE 





Censor Swing? 

Under the heading “Abuse and Censor- 
ship” (PATHFINDER, Jan. 7), you men- 
tion Charles E. Coughlin and Joseph F. 
Rutherford. What these men say does not 
matter to us one way or the other, but 
when we hear a program of old-time 
songs, songs that never grow old when 
heard in their original form, come on the 
air in that swing (not music 
but noise), words to express what we 
think would not be fit to print in “Read- 
ers Write.” By all means let there be a 
strict censorship of that kind of stuff. 
One might just as well preach the gospel 
and put a cuss word of the worst form 
between every other word as to put those 
old-time songs on the air in swing time! 

M. W. Smith 








Clinton, Wash. 


More Views on Democracy 

In commenting upon the different an- 
swers to a New Hampshire school girl’s 
query, “What is democracy ?”, PATHFIND- 
ER of Dec. 24 makes the following state- 
ment: “Perhaps the New York Herald 
Tribune was nearer the truth when it said 
forthrightly that there is such a thing as 
democracy, but quite probably there is no 
definition for it.” . . . | cannot subscribe to 
a theory that is so pregnant with danger- 
ous propaganda. For it is propaganda 
born of similar theories that is primarily 
responsible for the seeming ascendancy of 
the totalitarian forms of government... 

I contend that a state which is con- 
trolled by a constitution, honestly for- 
mulated for the equal representation of 
all of its citizens and concurred in by each 
of its citizens, is a true democracy, re- 
gardless of imperfections in its formu- 
la .. . Democracy, inseparably allied with 
the golden rule of Christian principle. . . 
is a product of civilization and, conse- 
quently, must endure as long as civiliza- 
tion exists. 

George T. Case 

Susquehanna, Pa. 


*. 7 * 


Wendell Phillips in an address given in 
1881 before the Phi Beta Kappas of Har- 
vard University said to accept proudly the 
analysis of Fisher Ames: A Monarchy is a 
man-of-war, slavish, iron-ribbed, and re- 
sistless when under full sail; yet a single 
hidden rock sends her to the bottom. 
Our republic is a raft, hard to steer, and 
your feet always get wet; but nothing can 
sink her.” 

Mrs. F. P. Arthur 
Detroit, Mich. 


Populism and “Postal” Railways 
In your issue of January 14 is an article 
on “postalizing” the railways, written as 
if this development were an original idea. 
In 1890, when the Populists were doubling 
their voting force every 90 days, one of 
their most talked of proposals was to take 
over the entire transportation system and 
put the rates down to $6.00 “or less” for 
a round trip ticket across the country . 
T. Richardson 
Montesano, Wash. 


About the President and Democracy 

Your editorial, “Militant Democracy,” in 
the issue of Jan. 14, is a gem in thought. 
Mr. Roosevelt, unlike many men of his 
age and experience, has kept a young 
mind ... 1 voice the spirit of all young 


people in my state when I say we all 
want Mr. Roosevelt for the next President. 
We know his heart is with the welfare of 
all low-income families and the agricul- 
tural families of America. On this sub- 
ject, Col. Frank Knox recently made a 
wonderful speech. He sees the needs of 
agriculture in the way that all good Dem- 
ocrats-do. He said: “Private price fixing 
of all goods that the farmer has to pur- 
chase must stop,” and he is exactly right 
about that. If the farmer’s income were 
what it should be, he would be able to 
purchase everything he needs; all indus- 
tries would run on a full-time basis; and 
America would raise her head among the 
most militant democracies in history. 
George Jenkins 
Celina, Tex. 

. Be thankful that you’ve a man in 
there who is at least trying—no one can 
do more than that. Let’s all get back of 
him and get some place . 

Jane Martine 
Detroit, Mich. 


* 7 * 


Catholicism and the Pope 

Congratulations for your article on Pope 
Pius XI (PATHFINDER, Jan. 14). 

Bernard Florack 
Rochester, N. Y. 

That was a very fine sketch of the life 
of Pius XI. The last paragraph, describ- 
ing him as “old and sick and tired,” but 
with mind still lucid, reasoning still sub- 
tle, and courage still bold is particularly 
inspiring. 

Loretta Reilly 
Albany, N. Y. 


* 7 * 


I read your article on Pope Pius XI, 
and believe he is right. It is a good arti- 
cle and well worth reading. 

John Torchman 
Piqua, O. 


7 * * 


In the final paragraph of your article 
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on Pius XI, there is this flat statem, 
“the spiritual might of the Papacy 
traces its authority back through 
Popes to St. Peter.” Most people, reg: 
less of religious belief, consider Pope | 
a kindly old man, and are interested in\ 
he is trying to accomplish for humanit. 
But a Protestant should be pardoned | 
calling attention to the fact that the c!. 
of the Roman Catholic Church of bein. 
the original Christian church is in diree; 
opposition to both Protestant and G; 
Orthodox Catholic belief, and is, in { 
the basic difference of opinion betw: 
Roman Catholicism and alleother faith: 
Mrs, Ethel Gabr 
Cottage Grove, Ore. 


Ordinarily, I rate PATHFINDER state- 
ments about 100 per cent correct, but 
your article on Pope Pius XI, I think yy 
have published a mistake. You say 1 
the Roman Catholic church can trace 
authority back through 260 Popes to 
Peter ... The Roman Catholic church ! 
its inception in approximately 300 A. |). 
when Emperor Constantine, for politi: 
purposes, assumed leadership of* 
church at Rome. 

A. B. Smit! 
Bucyrus, O. 

[PATHFINDER was mistaken in only one resp¢ 
Instead of saying 260 Popes, it should have said : 
(including Pius XT). It is the claim of the Rom 
Catholic Church that its authority can be traced back 
through this number to St. Peter. The claim mz 
be disputed, but PATHFINDER made no mistake 
saying that the Papacy thus reckoned its: age.—E 


I am a Catholic, but not a Roman Catho- 
lic. Your interesting article states: “t« 
Catholics . - he (Pius XI) is a voic 
speaking infallibly on all matters of 
faith and morals.” For me, as a mem- 
ber of the “holy catholic church” (the 
Church Universal, composed of all who 
trust Jesus Christ alone for salvation), 
the Pope of Romanism has no infallib 
voice. Bellarmin, a standard Roman 
Catholic divine, defines his church as con- 
sisting of all who (1) profess the tru: 
faith; (2) profess the true sacraments, 
and (3) are subject to the rule of the Pop: 
of Rome as the head .of the Church. |! 
Protestants like myself, together with al! 
who are not subject to the Pope, are ex- 
cluded as being both heretical and schis- 
matical. Since there is not the least evi- 
dence in the New Testament to defend 
the Roman Catholic doctrine of Churc! 
government, please label the Pope's 
Charch as “Roman Catholic.” 

(Rev.) Donald K. Blackie 
Beverly Presbyterian Church 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

[PATHFINDER’s article clearly described it as the 
“Roman Catholic’ Church. The word “Catholic,’’ 
when used in respect to organized religion should b« 
qualified, as the Rev. Mr. Blackie states, but commo: 
usage is authority for the way PATHFINDER em- 
ployed it.—Ed.] 


Best Wishes from a Clemens 

We like PATHFINDER best of all news 
weeklies. You give all events in a straight- 
forward, unbiased, interesting manner 
Nor is foreign news skimped, and this is 
important with us because we have mem 
bers in some 30 countries. All success 
for 1939! 


Cyril Clemens 

President 
International Mark Twain Society, 
Webster Groves, Mo. 
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BOYCOTTS 





Though Often Effective, They Can Be Dangerous 


NE evening in 1880, when hatred 

between Irish farmers and their 
British landlords was flaming at white 
heat, an American newspaper man and 
an Irish priest sat at supper in County 
Mayo, Ireland. Both men sympathized 
with the farmers and wanted to do 
something to help them. 

With a Yankee feeling for the value 
of publicity, the newspaper man, James 
Redpath, suggested the need for a 
slogan or rallying cry to symbolize the 
Irish rebellion. The priest, Father 
John O’Malley, agreed enthusiastical- 
ly, and proposed the name of Captain 
Charles Cunningham Boycott, agent in 
County Mayo for the Earl of Erne and 
one of the most hated retainers of 
the British landlords. 

When he slashed their wages and 
tried to drive some of them from their 
homes, Captain Boycott’s tenants had 
replied by refusing to harvest his 
crops, and persuaded his servants to 
join them in severing all relations with 
the man. The Captain was hooted in 
the streets and burned in effigy. When 
he imported a crew of “Orangemen” 
from Ulster to get in his crops, he 
needed a force of 900 soldiers to pro- 
tect them. 

Since this sort of economic and so- 
cial ostracism against landgrabbers 
promised to be most effective, Redpath 
and Father O’Malley labeled it “boy- 
cotting” and set out to popularize both 
the term and the technique. So suc- 
cessful were they that the boycott 
today is familiar to the whole world. 

Last week, this weapon was being 
brandished in the United States as a 





threat against aggressor nations, Seiz- 
ing upon President Roosevelt’s blunt 
warning that “there are many methods 
short of war, but stronger than mere 
words,” of checking bellicose powers, 
former Secretary of State Henry L. 
Stimson rallied an imposing group of 
prominent men and women to seek 
legislative action prohibiting further 
shipment of “sinews of war” to Japan, 
A boycott of German goods, begun in 
1933, was being effectively applied by 
the nation’s four million Jews. And 
all over the country, large numbers of 
women, sacrificing sex appeal to po- 
litical ideals, were donning hosiery 
and lingerie of lisle, rayon or cotton 
instead of sheer Japanese silk. 

WEAPON: Though its forms and 
uses are numerous and varied, the boy- 
cott is essentially a weapon designed 
to force the views or wishes of one 
disputant upon another disputant, Gen- 
erally, it is the weapon of a person, 
group or nation unwilling or unable 
to use physical force. If may take the 
form of a simple refusal to buy mer- 
chandise, as in a consumers’ boycott, 
or of a refusal to sell, as in a goy- 
ernmental embargo. 

Today, Americans are actively en- 
gaged in the first type of boycott and 
are beginning to talk seriously of the 
second. The best-established Amer- 
ican boycott is that directed by the 
Jews against Germany. Shortly after 
Hitler came to power in 1933, the 
American Jewish Congress and the 
Jewish Labor Committee each began 
to dissuade Jews and non-Jewish 
sympathizers from buying anything 


International 


When Sex Appeal Bows to Idealism, Silk Stockings Like These Go by the Board 











International 


Stimson*Urged One Embargo, Hit Another 


marked “made in Germany.” In 1935, 
the two organizations joined hands to 
form the Joint Boycott Council. 

With offices in New York, Paris, 
London and Brussels, the Joint Coun- 
cil keeps a sharp eye on all German 
exports to see that none is marketed 
by Jewish firms in America. When it 
uncovers a violation of the boycott, 
the Council demands explanation and, 
if it does not get a satisfactory one, 
pickets the concern’s offices and pub- 
lishes its name and offense. Though it 
has no legal powers, the Council has 
been powerful enough to collect big 
“fines” from Jewish firms guilty of 
ignoring the boycott. 

According to its spokesmen, the 
Council’s work has had a marked ef- 
fect on German-American trade in the 
last six years. Although Nazis deny 
this, they have found it wise to set up 
a special government bureau to fight 
boycotts. In actual fact, it is all but 
impossible to prove or disprove the 
power of a national boycott. This is 
so because so many extraneous fac- 
tors enter into foreign commerce, In 
1932—the last complete pre-Hitler year 
—America bought about 75 million 
dollars worth of German goods. Last 
year, according to preliminary De- 
partment of Commerce figures, U. S. 
imports from Germany totaled only 
about 48% million dollars. Between 
the same years, American exports to 
Germany slumped from about 133 to 
about 100 million dollars. Apparently, 
therefore, Germdny lost nearly 36 per 
cent of her American trade while the 
United States lost only 25 per cent 
of her German trade. 

For this, the Joint Council claims a 
large share of credit. It is undeniably 
true, however, that a general drop in 
U. S. imports during 1938, the current 
ill-feeling between the American and 
German governments and other fac- 
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tors unrelated to the boycott, .‘l play- 
ed a part. Actually, no one really 
knows just how much effect any one 
of these factors or the boycott itself 
has had. 

Other American boycotts are some- 
what less organized than the Jewish 
Council’s. Both the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations espouse boy- 
cotts of German produce and of goods 
made in Japan, but neither will 
make any claims as to how effective 
the efforts are. Similarly, numerous 
peace organizations, women’s clubs 
and student groups favor consumers’ 
boycotts, and the combined pressure 
has been enough to persuade such im- 
portant firms as Woolworth’s from 
stocking black-balled wares, 

One of the best-publicized blows al 
Japan has been the silk boycott. Of 
$114,800,000 paid by America for all 
Japanese products last year, $75,505,- 
000, or better than 65 per cent of the 
total, went for raw silk. Since the 
United States is the biggest purchaser 
of this major Japanese staple, any- 
thing like a complete halt to imports 
of Japanese silk would obviously strike 
hard at Nippon. Since the silk boy- 
cott began, American makers‘ of lisle 
and rayon hosiery have jumped from 
a half dozen to more than 50, and U. S. 
imports of Japanese raw silk have 
fallen from 50% million pounds worth 
$93,629,000 in 1937 to 46% million 
pounds worth $75,505,000 last year. 
Though it has been well-publicized, 
these figures make plain that the 
don’t-buy-silk movement has at best 
been only mildly effective. 

EMBARGO: The chief argument ad- 
vanced for the consumers’ boycott as 
a weapon against aggression is that 
if a nation cannot sell its goods in the 
United States, it cannot buy from the 
United States the materials necessary 
for war. For many foes of aggression, 
however, this sort of action, when 
taken by itself, is too indirect and of 
doubtful value, They would go further 
and have this country forbid by law 
the shipment of raw materials to such 
warring powers as Japan. 

In the forefront of this group stands 
Henry L. Stimson, who last week was 
working for just such an embargo 
through the American Committee for 
Non-Participation in Japanese Aggres- 
sion. In a flood of pamphlets and cir- 
culars, the Committee denounced 
“America’s share in Japan’s war 
guilt,” offering figures to back up its 
stand. The United States, it said, was 
contributing more than half of the 
essential materials used by Nippon in 
ravaging China. Of seven chief 
“sinews of war” (such as copper and 
oil) imported by Japan in 1937, the 
United States was said to have con- 
tributed an aggregate total of 54.4 
per cent. 

Thus, the Committee argued, the 
United States was not only “under- 
writing Japan’s cruel war,” but was 
actually helping to build up a menace 
to its own interests in Asia, while at 
home it was spending vast sums of 


(Continued on page 20) 
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President: No Let-Up 


Since Congress convened last month, 
Franklin Roosevelt has kept his nose 
hard against the Presidential grind- 
stone. Last week, there was no let-up. 

To his lengthening list of Gongres- 
sional messages, he added four more. 
They asked for: (1) continuation of 
the currency exchange stabilization 
fund and of his authority to alter the 
gold content of the dollar; (2) ban- 
ning of tax exemptions on Federal, 
state and local salaries and securities; 
(3) consideration of an $850,000,000 
health program; (4) expansion and 
coordination of the government’s sci- 
entific research facilities (see page 5). 
With these out of the way, the White 
House announced there would prob- 
ably be no more at this session of 
Congress. 

Important as these topics were, no 
less important were other considera- 
tions. Before the week was out, the 
President was concerned with such 
other big problems as preparedness, 
foreign policy, appointments and an 
administrative agency’s reorganization, 

e Preparedness came to the fore 
when the President was asked at a 
press conference whether he favored 
the Congressional move to authorize a 
$5,000,000 expenditure for improve- 
ment of the naval aviation and sub- 
marine base at Guam, the nation’s 
outermost island possession in the Pa- 
cific, only 1,300 miles from Japan. 

Some Congressmen had objected to 
the proposal on the ground that its 
“fortification” might anger Japan (see 
page 9) and increase the danger of 
U. S. involvement in a Pacific war. 


Expressing approval of the proposed 
improvement, the President explained 
that authorizations were not always 
followed by appropriations and that 
improvement did not necessarily mean 
Although he denied it, 


fortification. 
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Amilie: “Left-Winger” to the ICC 


some guessed that the “improven 
were projected in an effort to { 
Japan to indicate its future objec: 
in the Pacific, if not to delimit th 

® Foreign policy was discusse( | 
the President at another press con/{, 
ence as sentiment for lifting the 
bargo on arms to Spain mou 
throughout the country and as 
persistent charge that the Adminis! 
tion has no “declared or defined { 
eign policy” was revived again 
Congress. 

The discussion arose when the P; 
ident was asked to comment on for: 
Secretary of State Henry L. Stims: 
letter asserting that the Spanish « 
bargo was incompatible with trad 
tional American policy and that 
President had the power to lift 
Without confirming or denying |! 
view, the President said the Uniti 
States had a very definite fore 
policy but that no arbitrary rules cou 
be laid down to fit every conceiva! 
situation, 

@ Major presidential appointme ii! 
of the week was that of Thomas 
Amlie, former Wisconsin Progress 
member of the House, to replace |) 
publican Balthasar H. Meyer on | 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
Since the 41-year-old Amlie was <i 
scribed as “farther to the left than |! 
LaFollettes” (he once offered a ( 
stitutional amendment opening tv 
way to government ownership |! 
business, industry, banking and co. 
merce), it seemed certain that another 
bitter Senate fight would develop ov: 
his confirmation. 

Day after the appointment, a 
porter’s question brought a sharp 1 
tort from the President. Was Amlic, 
he was asked, qualified for the job 
Had he thought Amlie not qualifie:, 
said the President angrily, he woul! 
not have appointed him. The Presi- 
dent then lectured the reporter 
impertinence. 

@ The reorganization suggested w 3s 
for the Federal Communications Coni- 
mission. In identical letters to th 
chairmen of the House and Senat: 
Interstate Commerce Committees, 1! 
President said he was “thoroughly d 
satisfied” with the commission in i 
present form and asked passage of nw 
legislation correcting its defects. T! 
chief commission defect, he explain: 
later, was the fact that Congress h 
never outlined any policy for it 
follow. 

@ Another move of the Presid 
during the week showed the Admin 
tration’s concern over the problem 0! 
surplus cotton, 11,000,000 bales 
which are now held by the gover- 
ment—enough to meet ordinary <e- 
mands for one year (see page 12 
The move was to endorse a propos:! 
of Secretary of Agriculture Hen: 
Wallace that a world conference 
cotton-preducing nations be heli. 
Such a conference, according to W:!- 
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lace, Would attempt to define each 
nation’s proper share of the world’s 
cotton market. 


Congress: Hot & Cold 


Neither pleas for economy nor pleas 
for the poor, neither hard figures nor 
dramatic emotionalism played the big- 
cest part in the struggle over relief 
which was still problem number one 
in Congress last week. The biggest 
factor was the weather. 

When Colorado’s Democratic Sen- 
ator Alva B, Adams, head of the sub- 
committee in charge of the WPA de- 

iency appropriation, went to the 
White House to discuss the matter 
with President Roosevelt, snow blan- 
keted the ground and the air was raw. 
During their talk, Roosevelt waved a 
hand at the snow-crusted White House 
lawn and asked the Senator whether 
he wanted to turn thousands of relief 
workers out of their jobs in the dead 
of winter for the sake of economy. 

Next day in Congress, this argument 
began to register. Idaho’s veteran Re- 
publican Senator William Borah join- 
ed New Deal forces by denouncing 
plans to “take economy out of the 
hides of the poor on relief,” many of 
whom, he said, were already “living 
like beasts.” Simultaneously, Admin- 
istration quarters: increased pressure 
to restore the 150 million dollars lop- 
ped from the fund by the House. The 
economy bloc began to waver. 

“As between the heat from the White 
House and the cold weather outside,” 
remarked one Senator sagely, “some 
of the boys are blowing hot and cold.” 

The aptness of this remark became 
pparent when the Adams committee 
iade its report. The appropriation, 
it recommended, should remain at the 
725-million-dollar figure set by the 
House, but WPA should be instructed 
to discharge no more than five per 
cent of its employees until April. 
“Should an emergency arise,” the com- 
inittee suggested, the President could 
ask for more money. 

Around this hot and cold plan, bat- 
tle lines immediately formed. Adams, 
leading the economy bloc’s charge, ac- 
cused the Administration of “misrep- 
resentation, some innocent, some not 
o innocent” of relief needs. For ex- 

mple, he said, by beginning their es- 
timates with February 1 instead of a 
week later, WPA officials had asked 
for 45 million dollars more than they 
really needed. Moreover, he added, 
Treasury and WPA figures on the 
latter’s unspent balances varied by 
several hundred million dollars. As 
the battle raged, both sides predicted 
victory by a narrow vote, 

Setting the stage for the fight over 
\'VWPA was a torrid three-day debate 
over its former chief, Harry Hopkins, 
and his qualifications for his new job 
f Secretary of Commerce. Led by 
senators who had survived the “purge” 
during the recent campaign, New Deal 
foes staged an orgy of hot words 
against Hopkins, President Roosevelt 
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Adams Saw Snow at the White House 


and the WPA administration, while 
New Deal friends replied in kind. At 
the end of all this uproar the Senate 
confirmed Hopkins by 58-27. 

Most of its remaining time Congress 
devoted to consideration of four Pres- 
idential messages: 

@ In identical letters to Vice Presi- 
dent Garner and Speaker Bankhead, 
Roosevelt suggested that his power to 
devalue the dollar to half its former 
value in terms of gold be extended 
for two more years—until five days 
before the end of his second term. 
Also, the President urged, the Treas- 
ury’s gold stabilization fund should 
be continued for a like period. 

® In a brief special message, the 
President renewed his request for “a 
short and simple statute” ending the 
tax exemptions on Federal, state and 
local salaries and securities. These 
exemptions, he argued, were inimical 
to a fair income tax system. 

® Together with a Presidential mes- 
sage approving it, Congress got a re- 
port from the National Resources 
Committee urging legislation to ex- 
pand and coordinate governmental re- 
search agencies. Research, Roosevelt 
declared, makes great but little-recog- 
nized contributions ‘to national de- 
fense, agriculture and public health. 

@ Public health was the subject of 
the most important Presidential com- 
munication to Congress during the 
week. This was the comprehensive 
report of the interdepartmental health 
committee, which Roosevelt recom- 
mended for “careful study.” Calling 
for a 10-year, 850-million-dollar pro- 
gram, the report urged (1) medical 
care of all the indigent, (2) building 
of new hospitals and subsidizing of 
existing ones, and (3) compulsory 
health insurance, 

Other Congressional items of the 
week included these: 

© For the first time in the New Deal, 
impeachment of a Federal official was 
demanded by Rep. J. Parnell Thomas, 
New Jersey Republican and member 


of the Dies “ism” committee. Thomas 
sought impeachment of Secretary of 
Labor Frances Perkins and two of her 
aides for “high crimes and misdemean- 
ors” in allegedly failing to deport rad- 
ical aliens.+ In a spirited reply, Miss 
Perkins said she “welcomed” the action 
and that she did not have “a roving 
commission to deport all aliens whose 
activities happen to be unpopular.” 
® Identical bills in the House and 
Senate providing for 12 new naval 
air bases were temporarily stalled by 
the controversy over fortifying the 
island of Guam (see page 4). 
vied phitieihiitteideatinas 


States: New Brooms 

By last week, all 26 of the country’s 
new governors had taken office and 
the dust set up by 26 new brooms 
sweeping out old administrations and 
sweeping in new ones was more than 
most political observers had seen in 
some time. In capital after capital, 
incoming governors pledged them- 
selves to economy and to fulfilling 
some part of their campaign promises, 
The results: hundreds of state em- 
ployees lost jobs and dozens of state 
agencies were eliminated or merged. 

Most energetic of the new brooms 
were in such states as these: 

© In Wisconsin, Governor Julius P. 
Heil, Republican industrialist who had 
pledged his state a “businessman’s ad- 
ministration,” started “wiping off the 
books” all legislation enacted by the 
1937 regular and special sessions of 
the Progressive-controlled legislature. 

® In Ohio, Republican Governor 
John W. Bricker dismissed 1,047 state 
employees in his first five days of office 
and planned to drop 500 more within 
the next week. He estimated salary 
savings of at least $1,400,000 a year. 

@ In Oklahoma, Governor Leon C., 
Phillips, conservative Democrat, an- 
nounced his intention of doing away 
with outgoing Governor E. W. Mar- 
land’s “New Deal,” by dropping 11 
state bureaus and reducing state ex- 
penditures by $8,000,000 a year. 

® In Pennsylvania, Republican Ar- 
thur H. James took his oath of office 
before 45,000 persons and announced 
he would institute many economies. 
Quoting Benjamin Franklin, on he 
who “goes a-borrowing, goes a-sor- 
rowing,” Governor James said he 
would seek to slash the state’s deficit 
by a “drastic cut” in personnel. 

Only in Texas was the emphasis on 
something else. There W. Lee (“Pass 
the Biscuits, Pappy”) O’Daniel took 
his oath of office, standing on the goal 
line in the state university’s football 
stadium, while 50,000 persons cheered. 
His first official act was to ask the 
legislature for a transaction tax to 
pay elderly persons the $30 a month 


t Basis of the Thomas move was the Labor De- 
partment’s “‘failure’’ to deport Harry Bridges, Aus- 
tralian-born C. I. O. Pacific coast leader accused of 
Communism. Miss Perkins has repeatedly pointed out 
(1) that Bridges denies being a Communist and (2) 
that the Supreme Court is now reviewing another 
case to determine whether Communism is sufficient 
cause for deporting an alien. . 
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pension he had promised them during 
his campaign. Deep silence greeted 
his request. 


Labor: Double Trouble 


On two labor fronts last week, seri- 
ous trouble was brewing. In Detroit, 
the United Auto Workers of America 
had split wide open. In New York 
City, officers of the American Federa- 
tion of Radio Artists were preparing 
to call a strike of radio stars. 

@ Auto Workers: The split in the 
C. L. O.-affiliated U. A. W. came as a 
result of the long and bitter fight for 
its control between two groups of 
union leaders, One group was com- 
posed of President Homer Martin and 
four members of the union’s interna- 
tional executive board. The other was 
made up of the remaining 20 members 
of the board, all Martin opponents. 

The differences reached a climax 
last fortnight when Martin, angered 
by the board’s acts stripping him of 
some of his powers, suspended 15 of 
them, locked them out of union head- 
quarters and called a special conven- 
tion in Detroit for March 4, thereby 
ignoring a previous board decision 
calling a special convention in Cleve- 
land for March 20. At the same time, 
while five other board members join- 
ed the anti-Martin clique, Martin de- 
clared that he and his four board sup- 
porters were rulers of the union. 

Still in a majority, the anti-Martin 
faction’s answer was: (1) to suspend 
and impeach Martin; (2) to suspend 
the board members loyal to him; (3) 
to choose R. J. Thomas, a U. A. W. vice 
president, as acting president until the 
March 20 convention. 

With both factions claiming author- 
ity, with both apparently determined 
to conduct separate conventions in 
March, the union was in turmoil. 
Fighting broke out among Martinites 
and anti-Martinites within the rank 
and file. Banks holding union funds 
refused to honor either faction. But 
last week in Washington, the C, I. O. 
leadership dramatically intervened. 
It accused Martin of “direct and 
flagrant” violations of the U. A. W. 
constitution and gave its “complete 
support and recognition” to the anti- 
Martin faction as rulers of the union. 
Denouncing this move, Martin an- 
nouncéd he would resign from the 
C. I. O. and hinted that he might form 
a new union independent of both the 
C. I. O. and the A. F. of L. 

® Radio Artists: While the U. A. W. 
wus thus tearing itself in two, the 
American Federation of Radio Artists, 
affiliated with the A. F. of L., made 
ready to carry out the first nation- 
wide radio strike in history. Whether 
they walked out depended upon the 
outcome of last-minute negotiations 
for a minimum wage agreement with 
the American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies, which hires radio talent 
for big sponsors. Affected by the 
strike call would be not only 6,000 
members of the Federation but 14,000 
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Martin Hinted at a New Union 


other entertainers’ affiliated with 
unions voting to back the Federation 
in its fight. Should the walkout mate- 
rialize, among those to leave the air 
would be: Eddie Cantor, president of 
the A. F. R. A., Jack Benny, Bing Cros- 
by, Rudy Vallee and Edgar Bergen 
(with Charlie McCarthy). 
SE eee 


Ten Against the Sea 


High above the Atlantic one after- 
noon last fortnight, the 20-ton Impe- 
rial Airways flying boat Cavalier roar- 
ed on her course from New York to 
the vacation isle of Bermuda. Sud- 
denly, at a point 200 miles off the 
Maryland coast, the plane’s four 790- 
horsepower engines began to miss and 
splutter. Ashore, horrified radio men 
picked up a series of messages—“In 
bad weather; may have to land.. .” 
“Landing now...” “Sinking .. .” 
Then there was silence. 

Back in New York last week, 10 
survivors of the wreck of the Cavalier 
told a story of disaster, death and res- 
cue as harrowing and dramatic as any 
that ever came from the sea. As the 
plane nosed downward, a_ steward 
named Spence came through the cab- 
ins telling the passengers that “we’re 
going to land for lunch.” Without 
further warning, the ship struck the 
water with a rending crash. As water 
spouted through the hull, the five 
crew members helped the eight pas- 
sengers to grab life preservers and 
take to the water. Fifteen minutes 
later, the plane sank below the surface. 


For 10 hours thereafter, the ship- 
wrecked group clung together in the 
swelling seas, supported only by life 
cushions. Two of the four women 
watched helplessly as their husbands 
gave up the battle and slipped to their 
deaths. Later the steward Spence 
also vanished. While a great armada 
of ships and planes combed the waters 
for them, the remaining 10 fought the 
sea, talking and singing to keep up 
their courage. Several times, crew 


members swam out to scare away 








sharks that circled ominously abo, 

Once, long after nightfall, all ; 

screamed for minutes at the lights of , 
ship, only to see them slip sickening! 
out of sight. 

Finally, the oil tanker Esso Baytow,; 
hove in sight, heard their cries, low- 
ered a boat after more than an hou; 
of maneuvering and hauled the victix)s 
from the sea. Back in New York. 
neither the Cavalier’s captain M. i. 
Alderson, nor any of his crew wou!d 
discuss theories that iced carburetors 
had caused the crash—the first acci- 
dent since the New York-Bermuds 
service was begun by Imperial and 
Pan-American Airways in June, 1937. 

The survivors, in remarkably goo: 
physical shape, thought that the teim- 
perature of the Gulf Stream-warmed 
waters—estimated at 73 degrees—wis 
the chief reason they had escaped 
alive. Though they were lavish in 
their praise of the rescue ship’s skip- 
per, Frank Spurr, he declined a hero's 
role, attributing his success to th 
courage of the survivors. So cautious 
was he in talking to reporters that 
Captain Spurr described the victims’ 
reaction to rescue with classic under- 
statement: 

“They seemed pleased.” 


COSGO's ath 


In theory, the United States is com- 
posed of a central Federal government 
with certain designated powers and 45 
state governments possessing all othe: 
powers. In fact, there are a great 
many governmental functions which 
neither Washington nor the individual 
states can handle _ successfully—a 
sphere which has been called “th 
no-man’s-land of government.” 

One effort to bridge this chasm was 
the organization of the Council of 
State Governments, familiarly known 
as COSGO. Commissions on Inter- 
state Cooperation, made up of 10 legis- 
lators and five administrative officials 
from each state, have been appointed 
by 37 states. These commissions com- 
prise COSGO’s membership and act 
together on various problems involv- 
ing different states. 

Last week, after some 500 delegates 
had gathered in Washington for th« 
Council’s fourth annual assembly. 
COSGO was preparing to deal with 
one of the most perplexing problems 
existing in the “no-man’s-land” be- 
tween state and Federal governments 
—inter-state economic discrimination. 

The Constitution, the assembly was 
reminded, prohibits erection of tariff 
walls and similar bars to commerce by 
individual states, and guarantees to the 
citizens of each state the rights and 
privileges belonging to the citizens of 
every other state. Despite this, COSGO 
delegates were quick to admit, there 
is today a growing tendency for states 
to discriminate against each other in 
an economic way. 

Examples were plentiful. Thirty 
states now have laws granting prefer- 
ences to their own residents in the 
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purchase of building materials. 
Twenty-one states require all public 
printing to be done by printers within 
the state boundaries. The three chief 
citrus growing states—Florida, Cali- 
fornia and Texas—all restrict impor- 
tation of fruit from each other under 
the guise of protecting public health. 


Other practices are even balder ex- 
amples of economic discrimination. 
The repeal amendment to the Consti- 
tution forbade “importation into any 
state . . . of intoxicating liquors in 
violation of the laws thereof” with the 
clear intention of allowing dry states 
to remain dry. But many wet states 
use the wording of the amendment to 
slap heavy taxes on liquor produced 
in other states. 


The courts, the delegates pointed out, 
have sometimes invalidated such laws 
and sometimes upheld them. Certain 
that no central authority would be 
able to settle the problem, COSGO 
ended its assembly by calling a na- 
tional conference of state officials to 
iron out discrimination wrinkles from 
the theoretically “free” commerce be- 
tween American states, 





30,000,000 Nickels 


One sound peculiar to New York 
City is the grinding, racheting sound 
of transportation turnstiles. Some 
5,400,000 times a day, New Yorkers 
drop a nickel in elevated and subway 
turnstile slots. 

On the newest of the city’s trans- 
portation lines—the seven-year-old 
independent Subway System—patrons 
deposit about 800,000 nickels daily. 
Last week New Yorkers were told that 
as many as 30,000,000 of the nickels 
they had dropped into Independent 
turnstiles during the last few years 
may have gone not to the company 
but to a small group of mechanically 
minded subway employees. 

According to Thomas E. Dewey, 
racket-wise District Attorney faced 
with a racket unlike any he had ever 
tackled, 18 station agents and main- 
tenance men employed this filching 
system: A station agent would call for 
a maintenance man who would pre- 
tend to fix a turnstile. Instead, he 
would dip into the enclosed coin box, 
turn back the recording mechanism, 
and the station agent would adjust his 
report accordingly. 

Dewey declared the thefts may have 
run up to $1,500,000, equivalent to 
30,000,000 nickels. John H. Delaney, 
chairman of the Board of Transporta- 
tion, scoffed at Dewey’s “preposterous” 
estimate, which amounted to about 
three per cent of the subway’s annual 
gross income. Dewey, sticking to his 
ligures, said the nickels were changed 
into bills at the station agents’ 
windows. 

Meanwhile, five of the accused 18, 
smiling at Dewey’s estimates, pleaded 
suilty to grand larceny. Four men 


whom Dewey accused of taking about 
5300,000 apiece were held in the high- 
est bail—$20,000 each. Or, as Magis- 
trate Thomas Aurelio said, without 
smiling: 400,000 nickels apiece.” 











IN OTHER LANDS 





Nazi Pond: Crack 


On its surface, the government of 
Nazi Germany is like a freshly frozen 
pond—slick, glittering, and apparently 
uniform. Beneath the surface, how- 
ever, dark eddies swirl: economic un- 
rest, rival ambitions, implacable dif- 
ferences of opinion. Last week, 
troubled by these submerged currents, 
the Nazi pond audibly cracked. 

For weeks, foreign newspapermen in 
Berlin have heard rumors that far- 
reaching Cabinet changes were in the 
offing. So persistent were these rumors 
that Dr, Otto Dietrich, Nazi press chief, 
took the unusual step of calling in all 
foreign correspondents and denying 
flatly that any changes were con- 
templated. 

The same afternoon, George Rublee 
of the Intergovernmental Committee 


International 


Funk Stepped into His Master’s Job 


on Refugees had an unusually pleasant 
chat with Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, presi- 
dent of the Reichsbank and German 
delegate in the bargaining over a plan 
to evacuate 700,000 German Jews. Dr. 
Schacht was in genial mood. He stop- 
ped insisting that Jewish emigration 
must go hand in hand with an increase 
in German exports. He offered other 
concessions. For the first time since 
its arrival in Berlin, the Rublee mis- 
sion saw hope of success. 

At breakfast next morning, Dr. 
Schacht was interrupted by a sudden 
summons from Adolf Hitler. At noon 
Rublee had a telephone call from the 
Reichsbank. “The Fuehrer has de- 
prived Dr. Schacht of his office, where- 
fore he is unable to continue the ne- 
gotiations.” Thus power passed from 
the last great public figure of pre- 
Nazi Germany, the “miracle man” of 
Nazi economy. 

“MIRACLE MAN”: In 1923, when 
Germany was suffering in the Great 
Inflation and it took 1,500,000,000 paper 
marks to buy a five-cent loaf of bread, 





Schacht appeared on the horizon of 
his country’s despair. He was made 
Currency Commissioner with dicta- 
torial powers. Working on the theory 
that world capitalism needed a strong 
Germany because it wanted the mar- 
ket provided by some 60,000,000 hun- 
gry Germans, Schacht obtained foreign 
loans, established his country’s credit 
and set Reich finances back on their 
feet. Late in 1923 he became president 
of the Reichsbank. He was then 46. 

Brilliant Hjalmar Schacht was am- 
bitious. About 1930 he began opening 
the money bags of the German steel 
trust to Adolf Hitler. His reward was 
the Economics Ministry. Named to 
that post in 1934, he wiped out un- 
employment by regimenting labor at 
bare subsistence wages, financed a tre- 
mendous arms program and astonish- 
ed the world by turning Germany’s 
foreign trade deficit into a surplus. 
Among the shrill goose-stepping Nazi 
statesmen, this courtly white-collared 
banker seemed out of place. It was 
whispered that he hung on to office 
because he was the only man in Ger- 
many who understood his own finan- 
cial decrees. 

Fifteen months ago Schacht was re- 
placed at the Economics Ministry by 
one of his own pupils, a chubby ex- 
newspaperman named Walther Funk. 
Last week Funk had followed Schacht 
into the sanctum of the Reichsbank as 
well. No economic radical, Funk is 
nonetheless a loyal party man who can 
be counted upon to do what Dr. 
Schacht stubbornly refused to do— 
supply the Treasury with an unlimited 
Reichsbank checking account for fi- 
nancing more rearmament. Schacht’s 
removal seemed final proof that Nazi 
Germany, having set out on strange 
new paths of state socialism, would 
never go back to orthodox economic 
ways, To the bureaucracy that blankets 
Germany like a sheet of ice on a pond, 
the change at the Reichsbank sound- 
ed like the crack of doom, increasing 
the rumors that more changes were 
coming. 

SECOND EPOCH: Funk, already 
deputy dictator of German economy, 
became by virtue of his new office one 
of the three or four most powerful 
men in Germany. He is 48, an East 
Prussian by birth and a Central Euro- 
pean by instinct. Unlike Danish-born 
Dr. Schacht, who was always friendly 
to Britain and America, Funk hopes to 
make Turkey and the Balkans the 
source of raw materials which Ger- 
many now has to buy in the United 
States. 

In announcing that Dr. Schacht, 
while retained in the Cabinet, was out 
at the Reichsbank, Hitler spoke of a 
“first epoch of national rearmament” 
—implying that a second, more radical 
epoch had begun. First sign of the 
“second revolution” was a decree re- 
quiring every German male over 17 
who was not a member of some other 
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defense body to enroll in the brown- 
shirted S. A. (Sturm Abteilungen or 
“storm detachments”) and to try for 
the S. A. sport medal, which requires 
training in such “sports” as throwing 
hand grenades. This decree did three 
things: (1) restored the plebeian S. A. 
—long snubbed by the black-shirted 
S. S. or Elite Guard—to influence; 
(2) expanded the potential German 
army to include every able-bodied 
male; (3) subordinated that army 
firmly to the Nazi party. 


Spain: Inferno 


In the doomed city of Barcelona last 
week, on an average of once an hour, 
the heavens opened to vomit death and 
the earth rocked with a roar so deaf- 
ening as to make men witless. In the 
intervals between the bombings came 
the menacing thunder of Generalissi- 
mo Francisco Franco’s artillery. At 
night the sky was streaked with un- 
earthly fire. And yet there were peo- 
ple who lived and slept and children 
who played in this inferno. 

Long. lines of Barcelonans waiting 
to board streetcars or buses refused to 
budge when the bombers came over, 
preferring the risk of death to losing 
their place in the queue. Old men sat 
in the cafes and sipped wine and read 
newspapers. There was plenty of 
news. A New York-Bermuda airliner 
had crashed, killing three. A former 
U.S. Secretary of State, Henry L. Stim- 
son, had written to the State Depart- 
ment arguing that the embargo on sale 
of arms to the Loyalists was a violation 
of “simple and long-standing princi- 
ples of American international con- 
duct.” 

Barcelona knew ihat Franco was 
six miles away, and coming downhill; 
that he had cracked the government’s 
last defense lines; that his tanks and 
armored cars and aerial armada were 
opposed only by a “ghost army” of 
tired young men who had fought five 
weeks without rest and who did not 
even have enough cartridges to go 
around, much less rifles or machine- 
guns. All these things Barcelona knew; 
and yet the physical presence of the 
war did not come home until the first 
Rebel troops, sandaled Moors, broke 
into the suburb of San Boy. 

Then, suddenly, there were no street- 
cars or buses, no electricity, precious 
little water. Food became a medium 
of exchange more valuable than gold. 
The U. S. cruiser Omaha steamed to the 
Catalan coast to evacuate 30 Amer- 
including Charge D?’Affaires 
Walter D. Thurston and his staff. 
About 100 Americans, mostly Filipinos 
and Puerto Ricans, remained in Bar- 
ecelona. That city was no longer the 
Loyalist capital, its ministries having 
fled north by night to Gerona, 

A “state of war” was declared in 
Catalonia. Every citizen aged 14 to 
55 was legally in the army. The Bar- 
celona radio proclaimed that the 
Rebels would have to take the city 
“inch by inch, street by street, house 
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by house.” But the spirit of Barce- 
lona was broken, 

The most bombed city in world his- 
tory, it had endured long punishing 
months of almost daily air raids. Now, 
Franco’s planes were dropping leaflets 
promising bread and fish when the 
city surrendered. Reinforcements had 
failed to arrive from the southern 
front. Every road leaving Barcelona 
was under Rebel fire. There was no 
way to leave the city, nothing to eat, 
nothing to do but wait. When the 
Rebels began to march in by seven 
roads beginning at dawn Jan. 26, they 
marched unopposed. 

Crowded into the northeast tip of 
Catalonia in a province the size of 
Delaware, the Loyalists insisted the 
war would go on even after Barce- 
lona’s fall. Making his first radio 
broadcast, Loyalist General Vicente 
Rojo addressed the Rebel army: “If 
today you can break up an army re- 
member that our war will not be won 
on the battlefield but by conquering 
the popular will ... We are fighting 
because we want a Spain free from all 
foreign domination, free frem bastard 
doctrines . . . We will fight to the 
death.” 

The only hope for Loyalist survival 
lay in a line of little white customs 
houses marking the mountainous His- 
pano-French frontier. Unless France 
opened the frontier to passage of arms 
and food, Republican Spain could not 
prolong her hopeless struggle. With- 
in France, the movement for opening 
the frontier gained strength, but it was 
met by increased diplomatic pressure 
from Britain and Italy. 

In no mind to let possible last-minute 
aid to the Loyalists jeopardize his vic- 
tory, Mussolini pulled every string 
short of an actual] declaration of war 
to keep France intimidated. The class 
of 1901 was called up “for training,” 
a move which added at least 60,000 
and probably nearer 300,000 men to 
Italy’s army. Troops were massed 
at the nearest big city to the French 
border, Genoa. The Fascist press let 
it be known with one voice that 
French intervention would mean Euro- 
pean war, in which Britain would 
stand aloof. Most effectively of all, the 
Fascists used propaganda: the argu- 
ment that it was now “too late” for 
France to affect the fate of Spain, 
for the war was almost over, 


Britain: Man Hunts 


While the Rebel advance in Spain 
was intensifying the European situa- 
tion last week, Great Britain was calm- 
ly engaged in two extensive man 
hunts: (1) for volunteers for a new 
civil defense army; (2) for the per- 
petrators of a series of terrorist bomb- 
ings in British and Irish cities. 

© Defense: In an _ empire-wide 
broadcast Prime Minister Neville 
Chamberlain opened a_ recruiting 
drive. Appealing for millions of vol- 
unteers for a huge war-time industrial 
or home service army, Chamberlain 
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described the drive as “a scheme 
make us ready for war,” although | 
hastily added: “That does not ny 
that I think war is coming.” 

© Bombings: Beginning last fo 
night, a week of bombings shook 
dustrial plants and threatened pu}! 
utilities in seven British and Iris), 
cities, where authorities blamed |}, 
king-hating Irish Republican Arn 
an organization of extremists outla 
ed in Ireland. Involved 20 years a- 
in the fight for Irish independen 
the resurgent I. R. A. renewed its a 
tivities in Northern Ireland last ye 
with the immediate.aim to get all Bri'- 
ish officials out of Ulster, then to mak 
the Irish Republic really effective |), 
union of Eire and Ulster. Wher 
Northern Ireland fought back wi!) 
wholesale I. R. A. arrests, the extre 
ists two weeks ago issued a proclan 
tion to the effect that the time hai! 
come to banish all British officia| 
from Irish soil. After this, the bom! 
ings spread to England. By last week. 
however, authorities halted the out 
rages, placed hundreds of suspects }: 
hind bars, and netted tons. of illegal!, 
possessed explosives. 


Middle Europe: Small Game 


After four days of hunting in Yugo- 
slav forests, Count Galeazzo Ciano. 
Italian Foreign Minister, went home 
to Rome last week. With Premier \Mi- 
lan Stoyadinovitch and Prince Paul, 
regent-ruler of Yugoslavia, Ciano hai 
stalked stags, but had shot most), 
hares. Nor had his diplomatic mission 
been a complete success. 

When Germany annexed Austria las! 
March, she swallowed one-third of 
an economic alliance composed oi 
Italy, Austria and Hungary. Italy ani 
Hungary were separated. A possib| 
bridge between the two was Yugo- 
Slavia, which could provide a highway, 
for Hungarian-Italian trade. But Yu- 
goslavs and Hungarians had not been 
friends since Yugoslavia was handed 
a substantial slice of Hungarian terri- 
tory after the World war. To recon- 
cile the two nations was Ciano’s task. 

Sharpest disappointment of the Ital- 
ian’s hunting trip occurred when Nazi 
Hermann Goering, an expected gues!, 
stayed away. With this important ad- 
visor missing, Yugoslav statesmen 
could not promise what Ciano wanted: 
an immediate pact of friendship be- 
tween Hungary and Yugoslavia. 

Nevertheless, the Italian press boas'- 
ed that Ciano had laid the basis for 
Hungarian-Yugoslav friendship. Hun- 
gary, it was said, would soon pledge 
itself to respect the Yugoslav frontier. 
while Yugoslavia would promise fai! 
treatment to its Hungarian minority. 

To Yugoslav commentators, this ap- 
praisal seemed somewhat optimistic. 
Newspapers scouted the rumor tha! 
Count Stephen Csaky, Hungarian For- 
eign Minister, soon would visit Bel- 
grade to sign a treaty of friendship: 
and hinted that if such a pact were 
signed, it rnight be under German rath- 
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er than Italian sponsorship. Yugo- 
slav officials themselves chortled over 
the chief result of Ciano’s visit—a 
grant of Italian credit, reportedly 
worth $23,000,000, to be used in im- 
proving Yugoslav roads between Hun- 
gary and Italy and in buying mucb- 
needed machinery for Yugoslavia. 





Russia: Efficiency Drive 


When it took over Russia 21 years 
ago, the Communist party set for itself 
a formidable task: “to overtake and 
surpass capitalist industry.” Since 
then, party programs have bogged 
down repeatedly. Last week, accord- 
ing to government figures, production 
was lagging again. 

Giving out the first broad statistics 
in two years, Moscow officials admit- 
ted two failures. In 1937, the goal for 
six major industries accounting for 
about three-quarters of total industrial 
production, had been set at an output 
worth 18 billion dollars; actual out- 
put was only 14 billion. In 1938, the 
production goal was shaved down to 
17 billion dollars; actual output reach- 
ed only 15 billion. 

To speed up Soviet work, the goy- 
ernment began an efficiency drive. In 
the hard-pressed Commissariat of 
Heavy Industry, some 30 executives 
were ordered to trial for not taking 
action against laborers who arrived 
late for work. The director and traf- 
fic manager of Moscow’s ramshackle 
transportation system — responsible 
for getting several thousand workers 
to their factories late every morning 
-received jail sentences, 

For purposes of further efficiency, 
the Soviet government began slicing 
its Commissariats to pieces, The Com- 
missariat of Defense Industry was split 
into four departments. Textile fac- 
tories were divorced from Light In- 
dustry and put into a bureau of their 
own. Food Production was divided 
into three new departments. One was 
for meat, another for dairy products. 
Efficient Paulina Zhemchuzhina, wife 
of Soviet Premier Molotoff and former 
head of the perfume industry, was put 
in charge of the smelly business of 
atching, canning and marketing fish. 
\s a full-fledged commissar, she be- 
came the first woman member of Rus- 
sia’s Sovnarkom (Cabinet). 





Japan: Speeches 


The Japanese government last week 
found itself in the position of hav- 
ng to explain itself and its policies 
to the Japanese parliament and people. 

This situation followed naturally 
in the joint opposition expressed by 
he United States, Great Britain and 
France to Japan’s “new order” ambi- 
tions in East Asia and to any effort 
o change the “open door” trade policy 
in China. 

Accordingly, because of this united 
liplomatic opposition, the opening ses- 
sions of the 74th Diet and House of 
Peers were marked by speeches deal- 





OTHER LANDS 


ing mainly with foreign problems. Sig- 
nificantly enough, although there was 
much chest-pounding oratory in them, 
the speeches did not win unanimous 
favor among the empire’s law-makers, 
politicians or press. 

In his maiden address, Fascist-mind- 
ed Baron Kiichiro Hiranuma, who as- 
sumed the premiership on January 5, 
warned “persistent opponents” of 
Japan that Japan had “no alternative 
than to exterminate them.” In the 
customary foreign policy address, For- 
eign Minister Hachiro Arita endeavor- 
ed to explain anew Japan’s Pan-Asia 
ambitions. But his explanations for 
home consumption were reported to 
have been little more successful than 
those for foreign consumption, Op- 
position party groups even went so far 
as to heckle him. 

Although Arita said the government 
would “deal with the British and 
American protests according to its 
immutable policy,” the Japanese press 
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Arita Heard Heckling Noises 


criticized him for failure to state con- 
cretely his plans for meeting those pro- 
tests. Moreover, Masazumi Ando, sec- 
retary of the powerful Seiyukai party, 
declared the fact that the government 
had failed to convince Occidental 
powers regarding Japan’s intentions 
in China “is perhaps due to lack of 
sincerity in Japan’s diplomacy.” 
After Arita’s poorly received speech, 
the War and Navy ministers had their 
say. While seeking to buoy the law- 
makers with accounts of Japanese vic- 
tories in China, Gen. Seishiro Itagaki 
admitted that the Chinese were still 
putting up formidable resistance and 
that the main Japanese forces “will 
remain in China for some time.” In 
answer to questions regarding Amer- 
ican fortification of Guam (see page 4) 
and Britain’s Singapore naval base, 
Admiral Mitsumasa Yonai declared: 
“Japan’s navy is prepared to defend 
the country in any contingency.” De- 
spite this claim, however, the Japa- 
nese were reported greatly disturbed 
over U. S. proposals to fortify islands 





in Japan’s front yard. A naval office 
spokesman said fortification of Guam 
“would be like placing-a gun against 
the gate of a neighbor.” 


Mexico: Puffs 


President Cardenas of Mexico an- 
nounced last week that the Mexican 
oil industry, relying almost entirely 
on wells taken from American and 
British firms last March, would be re- 
organized to give workers more pay. 
For the first time, it seemed, Cardenas 
had a foreign market for his oil. 

To “improve relations between Mex- 
ico and Germany,” Ambassador Juan 
Azcarate already had flown from Mex- 
ico City to New York and sailed on his 
way to Berlin. Flying on the same 
plane, New York Times correspond- 
ent Frank L. Kluckhohn got off at 
Brownsville, Tex. He explained that 
he had been expelled from Mexico be- 
cause he had offended the government 
by printing news of an agreement that 
Mexico would ship Germany $17,000,- 
000 worth of oil in return for an equal 
value of German goods (PATHFIND- 
ER, Jan. 28). Thoroughly irked, 
Kluckhohn sent up angry puffs from 
Texas in the form of more stories 
about Mexican ties with Fascist states. 

Mexico, he said, had already started 
shipping oil to the Reich in return for 
cheap German newsprint. Further, he 
declared, the Mexican government had 
arranged to swap oil for Italian rayon. 
Traveling to Houston, Tex., Kluck- 
hohn said he had found Mexican oil 
being refined there for shipment to a 
naval base at Spezia, Italy. 

How much real fire there was be- 
neath Kluckhohn’s puffs was difficult 
to judge, but one of his assertions was 
particularly scorching. An _ Italian 
tanker, he said, was waiting at Hous- 
ton, ready to refuel three Italian cruis- 
ers visiting South America. The meet- 
ing of the tanker and the warships, he 
declared, was to take place at Balboa, 
in the vital Panama Canal Zone. 


Asides Abroad— t 


From the Dead: Mme. Alex Dupont 
could not find her winning ticket for 
the 1,000,000-franc prize in the French 
national lottery. Struck with sudden 
inspiration, she obtained permission 
to open the grave of her late husband, 
and found the ticket in his white 
duck funeral suit. 


+ * * 








Foreign Fruit: For the first time 
since the World war, bananas were 
sold on the streets of Moscow. A 
150,000-pound shipment from South 
America made them available in great 
quantities—at a price of $1.50 a pound, 

* . * 


Caramba: When Laserna, a visiting 
Spanish matador, could not kil] the 
second bull on the program in a bull 
fight at Lima, Peru, an angry spectator 
hurled an ice cream cone which splat- 
tered on the matador’s head. Laserna 
wept; his assailant was taken to jail. 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Amputated Appetite 


In Kansas City, Kan., last week, doc- 
tors told the strange story of a man 
whose appetite had been amputated. 
He was 44-year-old Archie Mitchell, a 
brawny Kansas farmer from the neigh- 
borhood of Mound City. In 1933, he 
started being enormously hungry. 

On an average day, Mitchell ate 
cereal, bacon and eggs, roast beef, 
mashed potatoes with gravy, five other 
vegetables, copiously buttered bread, 
three hamburgers, three pork chops, 
several sandwiches and two or three 
pieces of pie, all washed down with 
milk and half a pint of cream. In 
spite of this generous fuel supply for 
his body, he tired easily. In between 
meals, he had to chew oranges to keep 
himself from fainting behind the plow. 

When Mitchell first went to the 
University of Kansas Hospital in Kan- 
sas City, doctors thought they had a 
simple case of an over-functioning 
pancreas. The pancreas js a digestive 
organ which lies behind the stomach. 
It produces insulin, which burns up 
the sugar in the blood. If the pan- 
creas works sluggishly, the body has a 
constant over-supply. of sugar, and 
diabetes results. If the pancreas works 
too hard, it destroys too much sugar 
and too much body energy along with 
it. A prodigious appetite follows. 

Thus, to lessen the sugar-burning 
insulin in Mitchell’s body, doctors 
snipped off a piece of his pancreas. 
Nevertheless, their patient continued 
to eat as ravenously as before. After 
a second operation had been no more 
successful than the first, he returned 
to the hospital a third time. 

Finally, surgeons found a _ small 
growth on Mitchell’s pancreas; it was 
crowded with an extraordinary con- 
centration of insulin-producing cells. 
It was removed, and last week, doctors 
reported that Mitchell’s appetite was 
normal. Before the operation Mitchell 
himself was not fat; his glands worked 
with such phenomenally destructive 
efficiency that his weight had increas- 
ed only from 175 pounds to 187. 

pawtrs Bid Pat - nce os. 


Growing Brains 


There is no infallible relationship 
between head size and intelligence; 
some of the biggest brains known to 
science have belonged to idiots. But 
Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, anthropologist of 
the Smithsonian Institution in Wash- 
ington, D. C., thinks that mental exer- 
cise can make normal brains bigger. 
A year ago, Dr. Hrdlicka asked to hear 
from outstanding men whose heads 
had grown during their careers. Last 
week, he had 64 replies which sup- 
ported his theory. 

Among scientists, Dr. D. C. Jackson, 
Boston chemist, reported a quarter- 
size gain in his hats over a period of 
49 years; A. G. Ingalls, an editor of 
the Scientific American magazine, re- 





ported an increase of half a size in 30 
years. Johnson Hagood, retired major 
general of the United States Army, 
claimed a gain of *sths of a size since 
his West Point days, and explained: 
“IT spend most of my time thinking.” 
Outstanding in Dr. Hrdlicka’s gallery 
of exhibits was Leonard P. Ayres, 
economist and vice president of the 
$365,000,000 Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany. As an Army officer during the 
World war, he wore a size 6% cap; 
last week, at 61, he wore hats of 
size 7%th. 

Thinking, Dr. Hrdlicka explained, 
makes brains bigger, just as physical 
exercise makes muscles bigger. Work- 
ing brain cells need more oxygen than 
idle ones. Bringing the required oxy- 
gen, the blood also brings extra nour- 
ishment for the brain, which expands. 
A growing brain, Dr, Hrdlicka believes, 
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Ayers’s Head Grew Fastest 


acts like “a generalized tumor,” and 
pushes the skull outward. Since hu- 
mans with unusually large brains have 
unusually thin skulls, he says, growth 
takes place most easily in brains that 
are already big. 


Birth Control: Merger 


In 1914, when Margaret Sanger 
established a birth control clinic in 
New York it soon was closed as “a 
public nuisance.” By contrast, there 
are now 478 clinics in the United 
States, Puerto Rico and Hawaii which 
give out advice and distribute contra- 
ceptives; 158 centers are supported 
wholly or partly by public funds. 

Two weeks ago, these figures were 
presented at the annual convention of 
the American Birth Control League in 
New York. They represented a size- 
able gain over 1937, but the League 
itself was far from accomplishing two 
major objectives: first, to obtain ap- 
proval and aid for birth control from 
the medical profession; and second, to 





Pathfinde, 


make birth control an accepted par; 
of public health. Not until these go.\x 
were reached, League members {: |; 
would the 14,000,000 married cou; 
now practicing contraception hay, 
safe and scientific methods. 

To give “planned parenthood” 
boost, the 12,000-member League 
cided to combine its strength with {| 
of another organization. As a res, 
last week, there was a new group 
the scene: the Birth Control Fed 
tion of America, It followed from |} 
merger of the League and the Birth 
Control Clinical Research Bure: 
headed by Margaret Sanger herse'f. 
Once joint operators, the two had s))|\ 
in 1928. The Bureau wanted to eli: 
nate anti-birth control legislation. T},; 
League wanted new clinics. 

In 1936, a New York court removed ; 
Federal restriction on birth contro! 
contained in the old Comstock law: 
it decided that it was not illegal to sel, 
ship or mail contraceptives which 
doctors might use “for the purpose of 
saving life or promoting the well-bein: 
of their patients.” With its bigges! 
battle thus won, the Bureau started |. 
establish new clinics, and found itse!{ 
competing with the League. The mer- 
ger of the two organizations into th: 
Birth Control Federation seemed 1 
Margaret Sanger, honorary chairman 
of the new group, to be “the most im- 
portant step ...in many years.” 

Like the old League, the new Fede: 
ation was to promote the spread « 
birth control, particularly into th: 
field of public health. Before the or- 
ganization was one day old, its caus: 
had been given considerable impetus. 
In over-populated, under-doctored 
Puerto Rico, a Federal judge duplicat- 
ed the New York court decision, giv- 
ing the island health department 
free hand to fulfill a birth control pro- 
gram it has had ready since 1937. 

———— ge 


Briefs 


@ After investigation in North Da- 
kota of a human death from anthrax. 
usually an ailment of sheep and cattle. 
U. S. Surgeon General Thomas Par- 
ran, Jr., warned last week that the dis- 
ease had been caused by one of a ship- 
ment of unsterilized Japanese shaving 
brushes. The brushes had the words 
“Imperial Sterilized Japan” on the side. 
the number “332” on the bottom. 


@ Development of the stronges! 
permanent magnet in history was an 
nounced by General Electric Compan 
scientists in Schenectady, N. Y. Mac: 
for use in radios and motors, it is 
ring about half the size of a mans 
wedding ring, and is powerful enoug 
to pick up a five-pound flatiron. 


gq Writing in the Journal of his stat 

medical society, Dr. Ralph Armour o! 
New York lent professional suppor! 
to an old-fashioned cold remedy. H 

prescribed putting the feet in a ho! 
mustard bath and using up 15 minut: 

to drink half of a mixture of fou 
ounces of rye whisky with the jui: 

of 1% lemons. Ten minutes later, h: 
advised, the patient should drink th: 
rest and _ go to bed. 
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BUSINESS, FARM 


Meeting of Retailers 


What the National Association of 
Manufacturers is to the manufacturing 
industry, the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association is to the nation’s 
merchandising industry, an industry 
whose total business volume is almost 
four billion dollars a year. Made up 
of 5,700 large and small retail and 
specialty stores, the N. R. D. G. A. Is 
that industry’s virtual spokesman. 

Sounding board for the N. R. D. G. A. 
is its yearly convention. Last week, 
fter the close of the 28th such get- 
together in New York City, approxi- 

ately 5,000 Association members 
were en route home, their heads 
crammed with facts, figures and opin- 
ions offered by the more than 150 











speakers who had addressed them. | 


Convention surveys and reports in- 
cluded these: 

® In face of labor troubles, retail 
store employers have grown more and 
more concerned with what their em- 
ployees desire. A limited survey of 
3,000 workers indicated that the work- 
ers principally -wanted appreciation 
and interesting work. This was de- 
scribed as a surprising revelation, 
since many executives had believed 
that fair pay and job security were 
chiefly desired. 

@ Bane of all store owners are the 


complaints from consumers on mer- | 
chandise purchased. Annually, a re- | 


searcher estimated, all U. S. stores 
receive about 52,000,000 complaints, 
adjustments for which cost $47,000,- 


(000—over 1 per cent of the net sales. | 


@ Source of another retailing worry 
is the mounting cost of merchandising 
in relation to sales income. In 1920, it 


was reported, expenses amounted to | 


26.07 per cent of sales; in 1937, they 
amounted to 35.15 per cent 





an in- | 


crease of 9.08 per cent in the 18-year | 


period. Nevertheless, Saul Cohn, who 
was re-elected president of the Asso- 
‘iation, saw a better business year 
ihead. For the next six months, he 
predicted an average retail sales gain 
throughout the country of 7 to 8 per 
cent over the same period last year. 
JD be as Ge 


TNEC: Information 


@ The basic principle of television 
was discovered by a 14-year-old boy. 

e A radio tube lasting 50. times 
longer than those now used has been 
known since 1923, but has never been 
made available to the public. 

e Lighter, stronger and cheaper 
materials will soon make possible 
mass production of airplanes. 


Studding the fast-growing records of 
he Temporary National Economic 
Committee last week were such strik- 
ng bits of information as these. Still 
pondering the effect of American pat- 
ent laws on the national economy, the 
‘ommittee had learned things it never 
knew before. 

Most absorbing iestimony taken by 
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Here’s Why 
You Cough... 


WHEN YOU CATCH COLD 


1 Congestion results and the 
tiny glands in your throat 
ond windpipe cease to work 
properly. 

@ The secretions of these 
glands often turn to heavy, 
clinging phlegm. 

This sticky phlegm irritates 
your throat and you cough. 


How PERTUSSIN Relieves Coughs— 
4 Pertussin, an herbal syrup, stimulates the glands in 
your throat to pour out the! natural moisture. 


Then that sticky, _kriating phlegm is loosened, and 
easily “‘raised’’ and expe 


Your throat is soothed and your cough relieved uickly 
3 and safely by the Pertussin “‘Moist-Throat’ Method. 


QUICK AND EFFECTIVE, AS PROVED 
BY MILLIONS OF BOTTLES USED 


Old Violins Wanted 


$60,000.00 i °°: 
famous 
$180 up $20,000. 


makes sell from 
We buy and pay 
violins. If you a an old violin this 
may be ortune to you. Send 
25c in coin for list of names and prices. 
DERAL VIOLIN . INC. 


for ona old 
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the TNEC was the story of Philo T. 
Farnsworth, 32-year-old inventor and 
vice president of Farnsworth Televi- 
sion, Inc., of Philadelphia. As a Utah 
farm boy, Farnsworth said, he had hit 
upon the principle of electron multi- 
plication. He was then only 14, but by 
spending 15 years of labor and a mil- 
lion dollars in research, he developed 
the principle in a practical way until 
today it not only makes television pos- 
sible, but aids such diverse activities 
as motion picture projection and the 
automatic sorting of fruit and vegeta- 
bles. 

As to the economic implications of 
his story, Farnsworth argued that 
without patent protection, he would 
never have been able to raise funds 
for the research that made television 
possible. Denying that there was any 
industrial agreement to withhold tele- 
vision from the public, the inventor 
said that because they had waited 
until their product was highly per- 
fected, he and his co-workers would 
soon be able to market television sets 
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At 14, Farnsworth Hit on Television 


superior to any others in the world. 
An opposite slant on patent laws 
was suggested by Frank B. Jewett, 
president of the Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories. He testified that since 1923 
the Bell System had used for long- 
distance communication a radio tube 
that lasted 50,000 hours, compared 
with the 1,000-hour life of tubes used 
in ordinary receiving sets. Though 
the tube was readily adaptable to 
radio use, he said, companies owning 
patents on it had not marketed the 
invention because “it would not be to 
their commercial advantage.” 
Backing patent laws which he said 
had made his industry possible, George 
Baekeland, vice president of the Bake- 
lite Corporation, spent most of his 
time describing the use of plastics in 
airplane manufacture. These chem- 
ically produced materials, he said, 
made possible production of a plane 
fuselage or wing by nine men in two 
hours time—20 to 30 times faster than 
methods now employed. Further- 
more, he added, although the plastics 
were lighter than the metals now 
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used, they were also stronger an) 
would increase the flying speed of , 
plane by some 35 miles an hour. Mas; 
production by the plastic method, | 
Committee learned, would begin on 4 
large scale in the immediate future. 





Cotton Parley? 


For the last six years, in an effor; 
to bolster the income of southern fa: 
ers, the Federal government has bee 
taking cotton as “security” for “loan 
to those who grow it. In actual fa 
the government has been buying \; 
surplus cotton at prices above t) 
world market. 

Because of this policy, Feder»! 
warehouses today are glutted with 
nearly 11 million bales of cotton 
enough to meet the domestic and ex- 
port demands of the United States fo: 
the next year if not a single pound « 
cotton were grown, Last week, afte: 
a conference between Secretary of 
Agriculture Henry Wallace and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, Washington farm ex- 
perts were considering an interna 
tional conference on cotton as a pos 
sible method of disposing of at leas! 
part of the government’s huge store. 

Other ways have been considered 
and dropped. Wallace recently pro- 
posed a plan for distributing part of 
the excess at home in the form of 
cheap clothing for the needy. But 
cries of protest immediately rose from 
cotton men, and the idea was appar- 
ently forgotten. Another possibility 
was the dumping of cotton abroad 
through an export subsidy to Amer- 
ican growers. But foreign nations 
would undoubtedly retaliate, and the 
State Department objects to dumping 
as a violation of its reciprocal trade 
program, 

With these two avenues apparently 
blocked, Wallace, after seeing Roose- 
velt, voiced the hope that a conference 
of all cotton-producing and cotton- 
consuming nations might work out 
some formula whereby America could 
dispose of at least some of her cotton 
glut without disrupting the interna- 


tional market. 
——__—__—_ = - 


Briefs 


@ More than half of all the corpora- 
tions in the United States made no 
money in 1936, according to figures 
for that year released last week by 
the Treasury. Net income was re- 
ported by 203,161 companies, while 
275,696 showed no net income. The 
first group had a total income of 
$9,478,241,475, the second a deficit of 
$2,152,023,715. New York led all states 
in corporate income, with Illinois sec- 
ond and Michigan third. 


@ American farmers took in $7,- 
632,000,000 in cash and government! 
benefits during 1938, the Bureau ol 
Agricultural Economics has just re- 
ported. This compared with $8,574,- 
000,000 in 1937 and $10,479,000,000 in 
1929. Only three states—Iowa, South 
Dakota and Vermont—enjoyed fatter 
farm incomes last year than in 1937. 
Iowa, with $541,077,000, had the big- 
gest state farm income. 
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RELIGION and SOCIETY 





“Dear God” 


We know when little children, 
In innocence they die, 

It is the loving Saviour 

Who takes them to the sky. 


When the Rev. Emil Neuhardt of 
Minneapolis concluded his sermon at 
ihe funeral of four-year-old Floydie 
Highstrom with these lines, six-year- 
old Bobbie Lewis, sitting wide-eyed 
among the mourners, knew what to do. 
Bobby went home and wrote a letter. 
Then he went to a mailbox and drop- 
ped it in. 

Bobby had been Floydie’s best 
friend, almost his- only friend. For 
Floydie’s eyes had been crossed since 
birth and most children had taunted 
him on the affliction. Two weeks ago 
Floydie’s parents took him to a hos- 
pital for an operation to straighten 
the eyes. All the time doctors were 
administering the anaesthetic Floydie 
kept saying: “I want Bobby. I want 
Bobby.” He never woke from the 
anaesthetic. 

Last week postal inspectors opened 
the letter which a sorting clerk, puz- 
zled by the address, had turned over to 
them. The address read: “To God. 
In Heaven. Up in the Sky.”. The mes- 
sage: “Dear God, when I go upstairs, 
please let me see Floydie.” 

It was signed, “Bobby.” 


Witnesses Defeated 


Because they consider flag-saluting 
to be an idolatrous act forbidden by 
the Bible, the sect known as Jehovah’s 
Witnesses has fought a stubborn battle 
in the schools. The fight has gener- 
ally been a losing one. In 10 states, 
young Witnesses have been expelled 
for refusing to salute; everywhere ex- 
cept in Pennsylvania courts have up- 
held the expulsions; and the .U. S. 
Supreme Court has repeatedly declin- 
ed to review all such decisions. 

Last week, the Witnesses were com- 
pelled to chalk up another defeat. 
The New York Court of Appeals, high- 
est judicial authority in the state, ruled 
that a state law requiring school pu- 
pils to salute the American flag was 
valid because such a gesture was “in 
no sense an act of worship or species 
of idolatry.” 

Center of this weighty decision was 
13-year-old Grace Sandstrom, whose 
parents had received a suspended 
sentence of $10 in fines and 10 days 
in jail in 1937 for “keeping the girl 
from school.” Unanimously, the 
court reversed this conviction because 
it held that only Grace herself, and 
not her parents, was to blame. 

Then, however, all the judges but 
one went on to defend the flag-salute 
law. In the words of Chief Judge 
Frederick E. Crane, saluting the flag 
had nothing whatever to do with re- 
ligion, and the state of New York had 
a right to compel such salutes as part 








International 


A Salute, Said Crane, Is Not Idolatrous 


of its job of building up patriotism 
among the young. Judge Crane sug- 
gested, however, that patient teaching 
rather than discipline was needed to 
convince Grace “that justice, that mer- 
cy and that humility, which is the bur- 
den of Holy Writ, is also the aim and 
object of the things the American flag 
stands for.” 

From this view only Associate Judge 
Irving Lehman—brother of Governor 
Herbert H. Lehman—dissented. In 
his separate opinion, Judge Lehman 
argued that forced patriotism in vio- 
lation of personal convictions would 
only “soil and dishonor” the flag. 

Apparently unmoved by what the 
court called “ponderous truths,” Grace 
herself clung fast to her belief that 
saluting the flag would mean her doom: 

“When the battle of. Armageddon 
comes, I would be slain, because the 
flag is an image, and it says in the 
Bible not to bow down to images.” 

——— - -—  -<o- 


Briefs 


@ Approving @ petition signed by 
106 Memphis residents, the Tennessee 
diocese of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church voted to create a new parish 
which will be presided over by the 
Rev. Israel H. Noe. Removed as dean 
of St. Mary’s Cathedral last winter 
when he engaged in a 22-day fast, the 
Rev. Mr. Noe has since been a min- 
ister-without-charge. 


q A poll on social questions among 
32,580 members of 700 Congregational 
and Christian Churches shows an 
overwhelming majority in favor of 
work relief. Other views brought out 
in the poll, which was conducted by 
the Council for Social Action, showed 
members in favor of (1) organization 
of consumer cooperatives, (2) Federal 
control of agricultural prices, (3) or- 
ganization of national labor unions. 





HOW DO YOU 
LOOK IN YOUR 
BATHING SUIT 


SKINNY ? THOUSANDS 
GAIN 10 TO 25 POUNDS 
THIS QUICK EASY WAY 


Read how thin, tired, nervous, 
rundown people have gained 
health and strength quick! 


RE you ashamed to be seen In a ee 
suit, because you're too .- 
scrawny-looking? Are you often tir = 

vous—unable to eat and sleep properly? 

Then here’s wonderful news! Thousands 
of skinny, rundown men and women have 
gained 10 to 25 pounds, new pep and new 
popularity—with this scientific vitamin- rich 
Or Ironized Yeast. 


Why it builds up so quick 
Sctentists have discovered that countless peo- 
ple are thin and rundown — tired, cranky, 
washed-out—only because they don’t get 
enough Vitamin B and iron from their daily 
food. Without enough of these vital sub- 
stances you may lack appetite and not get the 
most body-building good 
out of what you eat. 

Now you get these exact miss- 
ing substances in these marvelous 
little Ironized Yeast tablets. No 
wonder, then, that they have 
helped thousands of people who 
needed these substances to gain 
new naturally attractive pounds, 
new health and pep, new popu- 
larity and success—often in just a 
few weeks! 


Try them without 


risking a cent 


Get Tronized aw af tablets from 
your druggist If with the and calling you 
first package you scarecrow. I was 
and FEEL better, with much | 80 skinny I 
more strength and you’re 
not convinced that ~ Yeast 
will give you the — 
new energy and life you've ve lon 
for, the = of this first pack- 
age promptly refunded. 

But just one warning! Due to 
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inferior substitutes do not give 
the same results. So insist on gen- 
uine Ironized *“s Look for I¥ stamped on each tablet, 
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EDITORIAL 





The Dark Signs 


ORE than once in the past, the 

history of mankind has been 
described as nothing but the history 
of men fighting among themselves for 
the feeding places of the world. 


Cheerless and disquieting as such a 
description is, it is not without some 
basis in fact. Over the centuries, as 
far back as written records go, tribes, 
nations, civilizations have looked cov- 
etously at each other’s possessions. 
The story of the aggressive have-not is 
as old as time. Whole empires have 
fallen under the onslaughts of invad- 
ing hordes, hordes eager to live in rich, 
new lands, and willing to fight to get 
them. Almost invariably, the wars of 
the world have involved this struggle 
for feeding places. 

Now it is of course an over-simpli- 
fication to say that the history of 
mankind is nothing but the history of 
this struggle. Nevertheless, the idea 
is worth keeping in mind as suggestive 
material for any calm study of today's 
terrible perplexities. Perhaps the most 
important thought it suggests is this: 
The turmoil of this age springs chiefly 
from roots that are economic; the 
evils of this age run a good deal deep- 
er than the few individuals who have 
grown to symbolize them. 


Adolf Hitler, for example, is the 
symbol of all that is evil in present- 
day Europe. His regime has committed 
acts “revolting enough to shock the 
conscience of the entire world. In 
places where men think highly of the 
human spirit, in places where men 
hold fast to Christian idealism, his po- 
litical philosophy has come to be 
known as an unclean thing, as a thing 
that debases mind and heart alike, and 
Stops progress on the march. 

And yet, it cannot be said that Adolf 
Hitler alone has produced these dreary 
times. Although it is true that his 
peculiar and somewhat psycopathic 
personality has contributed much to 
the unrest of Europe, although it is 
true that he has more than once manu- 
factured crisis without reason, he is 
not the root cause of this age’s trou- 
ble. There are some who hold that he 
and his kind have produced the times, 
but the more reasonable view is that 
the times have produced the men, and 
the men have merely hastened the cli- 
max of a long-brewing situation. 

For all who hope to achieve some 
understanding of this world today, it 
is necessary to realize first of,all that 
mankind in the 20th century is suffer- 
ing from an economic disease of the 





most virulent form. This did not de- 
velop overnight. Its early symptoms 
appeared as soon as the industrial 
revolution began to gather momentum. 
It grew worse with the years and be- 
came devastating after the World war 
had knocked all things out of joint. 
The awful waste of that war made 
the disease more virulent than ever, 
and it required only the depression of 
1929 to start a series of crises. 


ASCISM, Communism, the clash of 

ideologies, the thunder of words, 
the frenzied race to arm everywhere— 
all these things are the outward signs 
of the world’s deep, inward economic 
iliness. They would not be with us 
if some nations did not feel driven to 
look for new feeding places, for new 
ways of supporting their populations. 
Here it must be remembered that Eu- 
rope is a crowded continent, that it is 
trying to support about 350,000,000 
more human beings than it supported 
in 1800. In a century’s time, the Euro- 
pean picture has undergone a com- 
plete metamorphosis. A vast growth 
in population, coupled with far-reach- 
ing technological changes, has made 
it more than difficult for some nations 
to carry on the way they carried on in 
the past. Hence, for the have-nots, 
aggression has become a thing of polit- 
ical policy. Hence, too, if the logical 
conclusion of aggression is war, the 
have-nots will not hesitate to face it. 
In a sense, desperation dictates this, 
and it is therefore unsafe to suppose 
that men like Hitler are staging a bluff 
when they talk thunderously about 
acquiring rich, new territory. 

Accordingly, there is no wild talk in 
reports that European statesmen ex- 
pect another crisis in the spring, and 
that this time the crisis may result in 
a general conflict. Hitler looks east- 
ward, coveting the Ukraine of Soviet 
Russia. Mussolini eyes the Mediterra- 
nean, coveting colonies he does not 
now possess. Both are have-nots, and 
against them in the European sphere 
are posed the haves—Russia, France, 
Great Britain. And in the Far East, 
next-door to Russia, is have-not Ja- 
pan. Here is a pattern made up of fac- 
tors that are nothing if they are not 
dynamite. 

The dark signs are all too apparent. 
In addition to unprecedented peace- 
time preparedness, propaganda is 
spread in all parts of the world. All 
this—sometimes consciously and some- 
times unconsciously—is aimed at cre- 
ating a warlike spirit among masses 
of people. Even the United States is 
not removed from this. Although it 


Pathfinder 


enjoys relative isolation because of 
geography, it is engaged at present i) 
a program that is definitely martial j 

character. ‘Great and costly defens, 
plans are being shaped; men high i: 
the nation’s political life make speeclh)- 
es as bellicose as any delivered i: 
Woodrow Wilson’s day; small deve! 
opments here and there are disturbing 
ly reminiscent of the atmosphere that 
prevailed just before America entere:| 
the war hardly 20 years ago. 

The small developments deserve 
special note. In a nation-wide chain 
of movie theaters, audiences now hay. 
patriotism thrust upon them: the fla 
is flashed upon the screen, “The Sta: 
Spangled Banner” is played, and al! 
self-respecting spectators rise to sing. 
Similarly, a radio station recently an 
nounced that the anthem would be 
played and sung every night so that 
Americans might re-learn the words 
and be fired with pride in their coun- 
try. 


F COURSE, patriotism is excellent, 

but there is something strangel) 
synthetic about what the movie chain 
and radio station have done, Patriotism 
flourishes because of something a lot 
more substantial than a _ technicolor 
flag or a broadcast song. When enter- 
tainment circles take it upon them- 
selves to make patriots of people who 
are already patriots, they assume too 
much. More than that, they give evi- 
dence of propaganda designed to cre- 
ate a mood as far removed from love 
of country as a tap dancer’s shoe. 

Small and unimportant in itself, this 
somewhat showy patriotism in enter- 
tainment places is a sign of the times. 
It is one of the many things associated 
with the whole display of martial tend- 
encies throughout the world. All in 
all, the public has good reason to lend 
only a cautious ear to men who come 
bearing preparedness plans, essays on 
love of country, speeches about “ene- 
mies,” and music that stirs the blood. 
Men bore things like that from 1914 
to 1918. And from 1914 to 1918, civili- 
zation all but destroyed itself. 

Today’s dark signs are warning 
signs. They are the same signs that 
preceded the World war. As plainly 
as anything can, they inform the peo- 
ples of all nations that a great con- 
flict is in the making and that it is 
very close. If it comes, its prime 
motive will not differ from the prime 
motive of most other wars: essentially 
it will be a struggle for feeding places. 
But unlike most other wars, it will be 
awful enough to wreck a whole civ- 
ilization. If the masses of people could 
realize this, perhaps then statesmen 
would be forced to concentrate on eco- 
nomics instead of on ideologies, per- 
haps then there could be some equita- 
ble distribution of the earth’s wealth 
among the nations that hunger for it. 
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Wondrous Storehouse 


OUR centuries before the birth of 
Christ, a certain King Mausolus of 
a city-state in Asia Minor died and was 
buried in a white marble temple sur- 
rounded by 36 great columns and top- 
ped by a 10-foot statue of Mausolus 
himself. One of the wonders of the 
ancient world, Mausolus’s tomb fell to 
pieces in an earthquake in 1375. Be- 
cause of it, however, any monumental 
tomb is still known as a “mausoleum.” 
On Constitution Avenue in Washing- 
ton is one of the most wondrous of 
modern mausoleums, the 
Archives Building of the United States. 
Designed by the late John Russell 
Pope, the building is a concrete vault 
surrounded by marble pillars 57 feet 
high and as thick as giant sequoias. An 
ordinary tourist with astigmatism 
could spot it at 500 paces as a govern- 
ment building, so impressive is its ap- 
pearance (see cover). 
Fireproof, waterproof, 
bugproof and burglar-proof, the Ar- 
chives Building is the finest storage 
plant in the world. Every weekday 
morning at nine its doors swing open. 
At six tons each, they are not so 
heavy as the Library of Congress doors 
but they are the world’s biggest—38 
feet high, nine feet wide, and a foot 
thick. A key inserted a Yale lock 
starts the motor that moves them. 


EEPER of this magnificent mar- 

ble tomb for dead documents is 
a 60-year-old history professor from 
the University of North Carolina, Rob- 
ert Digges Wimberly Connor. Named 
to his job when the Archives Building 
was opened in 1935, Dr. Connor de- 
cided that his first problem was to 
find out how many government ar- 
chives there were, and where. He 
found them lying around all over the 
District of Columbia, in damp corners 
and moldy storerooms, 

Last month, in a 70-page illustrated 
report, Dr. Connor published the find- 
ings of his survey: in and near the 
District of Columbia there are about 
2,600,000 cubic feet of public records 
more or less valuable to posterity. 

With 2,500,000 cubic feet of space, 
the new Archives Building is already 
six per cent full. The Federal govern- 
ment keeps on making about 115 cubic 
feet of records a day and at what Dr. 
Connor calls “an ever-accelerating 
rate.” The problem of keeping the 


_dustproof, 


records within bounds, therefore, has 
become “vitally urgent.” Pondering 


these facts, a New York Times edi- 
torial writer recently prophesied that 
some day Washington would be “as 
completely buried in archives as Pom- 
peii was in ashes.” 

After checking up at the National 
Archives Building this week, we want 
to report brightly that, if Washing- 
ton ever should be buried in archives, 
atleast they will be the cleanest, 


National - 








Harris & Pwing 


R. D. W. Connor Is the Keeper 


finest, most antiseptic archives in the 
world. Thanks will be due to the 
chief of the Archives’ Division of Re- 
pair and Preservation, chemist Arthur 
E. Kimberly, whose experiments in 
preserving paper have made American 
archives a model for the study of all 
governments. 

As soon as a document enters Kim- 
berly’s care, it is put in a great steel 
vault to be de-loused. One of Kimber- 
ly’s assistant chemists, a bright young 
man named W. Edward Keegan, ex- 
plained to us about the vault, how an 
almost perfect vacuum is created in it, 
and how it is then pumped full of 
fumigating gas. Supposing we were 
aceidentally locked up in the vault, we 
suggested; what would happen? “You 
would blow up like a balloon, and in 
a matter of minutes you would burst,” 
said Mr. Keegan, ruthlessly. That, he 
added, was what happened to any 
vermin eggs in the archives. 

Step two in the repair process is an 
air bath from a hose. If the document 
is badly creased it is put in a moist-air 
vault until damp enough to be ironed 
flat on an electric mangle. During the 
past year, 891,967 paper sheets were 
so ironed. This week the Repair Di- 
vision was pressing out old bonus pe- 
titions. We asked why these were 
worth saving. Mr, Keegan said it was 
not his to reason why. “We are in- 
terested in a record simply as a piece 
of paper to be preserved indefinitely,’ 
he told us. “To us, every record is 
priceless.” 


[ A document is very valuable, or 
very decrepit, or so much in de- 
mand that it must be handled a lot, it 
is laminated. This process, the in- 
vention of Division Chief Kimberly, 
involves putting the record between 
two sheets of cellulose acetate (some- 
thing that looks like cellophane but is 
really a thermoplastic, meaning that 


under heat and pressure it behaves 
like a liquid). 


A hydraulic press then 
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$100 a Month 
Sick Benefit Policy 
At Special Low Cost 


PO a sick you don’t want pity you want a per. hear 
well A a —* Fe ad 
‘OV or thoug sa. 

‘A sick — policy paying up to $100 a month, 
at AA cost, is now issued by National Pro- 
tective Insurance Co., nationally famous for their 
$3.65. accident policy 

i Rg P protective is the only company issuing 
@ health policy covering any and every disease and paying 
such large ae Cx, its ue sect 


yD oe meil = oa this Oak Poona policy covering 

1 diseases, free for inspection without obli- 
gation, No ——— a fill out and no medical ex- 

Men to 69 and women 18 to 59—in 
ecionn aioe a now in good health are = 
ble. Just send your name, age, address and sex to 
National Protective Insurance Co., 3020 Pickwick Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo., today. Write them while their 
special low cost offer is still in effect. 
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PIMPLES 


PRAISED FROM COAST TO COAST! 
If you’re discouraged about unsightly 
surface blotches, here’s REAL help: 
Powerfully soothing, liguid Zemo (a phy- 
sician’s formula) quickly relieves itching 
soreness—then its 10 different effective 
medicants start right in to help nature 
promote FAST healing. Stainless, invisi- 
ble. 35¢, 60¢, $1. One trial convinces! 
Real severe cases may need the $1.25 
EXTRA Strength Zemo. All drug stores. 
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squeezes the cellulose acetate into the 
paper. When the Repair Division is 
through with it, the record is water- 
proof, verminproof, and so tough you 
could use it for shelf paper. 

Run as an independent office re- 
sponsible to the President, the Ar- 
chives is more than the “magnificent 
mausoleum” it has been called: it is an 
important reference library for the 
records of executive departments. 
Each department submits a list of 
records which it thinks are not worth 
keeping. Archivist Connor then combs 
through these lists like a girl looking 
over her old dance programs, saves 
out a few that he can’t bear to throw 
away, and recommends to Congress 
the destruction of the rest. Only Con- 
gress has the right to destroy a public 
record, 

Of interest chiefly to scholars and 
researchers, the Archives Building 
panders to the public in its lobby, 
where there is a glass-encased exhibit 
of some rare old treaties, and a letter 
from Napoleon to his dear friend the 
United States, announcing that “the 
unanimous will of a great nation” has 
brought him back from Elba to rule 
France. 

Boston’s first town records, 12,366 
sheets of early Spanish land grants 
that survived the San Francisco earth- 
quake, three and a half miles of movie 
film, and the map used in negotiating 
the American Revolution peace were 
some of the items filed away last year. 
They are protected for posterity by an 
elaborate microphone system tuned to 
pick up a burglar’s faintest footfall. 
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Exotic 


EN President Roosevelt was 

down in Montevideo, Uruguay, 
for the Pan American conference of 
1936, he had the pretty notion of sow- 
ing Pan Americanism in the flower- 
beds of Washington by planting there 
some of the brilliant flowers of Monte- 
video. When he came home, he took 
up the idea with the Secretaries of In- 
terior and Agriculture. 

Early in 1937 a man from Agricul- 
ture’s Bureau of Plant Industry and 
another from Interior’s National Cap- 
ital Parks sailed for the greenhouses 
of Argentina, Uruguay, Chile, and Bra- 
zil. Those four countries were picked 
because parts of them are in the same 
kind of temperature zone as Washing- 
ton. By last week hundreds of exotic 
seedlings were sprouting in U. S. gov- 
ernment greenhouses, and the Nation- 
al Park Service announced that by 
spring, 1940, it would know which of 
the Latin blossoms Were hardy enough 
to live through Washington’s climate. 

Most promising of the newcomers 
are four types of yellow, red, and pur- 
ple hibiscus, a big red bougainvillaea, 
a vine called allamanda schottli, and a 
delicate blue-flowered tree, the jaza- 
ranba minosaefolia. The idea is that 
North American evergreens will be 


| planted in Latin American capitals, 


making for a happy hemisphere: same 
guns, same movies, same “republican 
institutions,” same jazaranba minosae- 
folia. 
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MOVIE WORLD 


Cash Game Survey 


Like the double feature, cash games 
of chance have become a yoke around 
the neck of the American movie ex- 
hibitor. Taken on as audience bait 
during the depression, they hay: 
grown so strong that no individua| 
theater manager-~can afford to drop 
them. 

Some state courts have declared 
“bank night” illegal. Latest effort to 
kill it was started a few weeks ago b) 
License Commissioner Paul Moss and 
a group of exhibitors who are seeking 
voluntary pledges from churches and 
clubs, as well as theaters, to end cash 
games of chance in New York City. 

In connection with this drive, Mo- 
tion Picture Daily made a survey oi 
the cash give-away situation through- 
out the country. Published last week, 
the survey’s findings indicated that: 

@ Chance games in theaters, church- 
es and clubs have developed into one 
of the nation’s largest gambling enter 
prises. Prize money involved amounts 
to $10,000,000 a year. Of it, $8,000,000 
is given away by theaters and $2,000,- 
000 by churches, lodges and clubs. In 
New York City alone, more than 
$1,000,000 is handed out annually, 

e Exhibitors regard the games as 
unquestionably harmful to the movie 
industry in general. Yet some, par- 
ticularly managers of small theaters, 
regard cash prizes as the only means 
of attracting business. 

e Churches, lodges and_ clubs, 
through such games, have become com- 
mercial competitors to legitimate 
amusement. Many theaters would drop 
the games if these non-theatrical 
agencies would do likewise. 

® Incities where chance games have 
not been played, they are not wanted. 
No “bank nights” have ever been held 
in Columbus, Dayton or Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Started in Akron, they were 
immediately dropped. 

ghana ER 


You'll Be Seeing 


Stand Up and Fight (M-G-M): Rob- 
ert Taylor and Wallace Beery fight 
each other through a rather haphazard 
yarn involving villainous slave-runners 
and rivalry between stage coach and 
railroad in the early days. Florence 
Rice and Helen Broderick show up at 
convenient moments, and Charles 
Bickford supplies the villainy. All in 
all, a disappointing and pointless 
picture. 





* * * 


Idiot’s Delight (M-G-M): On the 
stage, the Pulitzer Prize play, “Idiot’s 
Delight,” coupled an impassioned con- 
demnation of war with an entertain- 
ing veneer of brittle repartee. In the 
movies, its message and much of its 
humor have been weakened by over- 
emphasis on the romance between 
Clark Gable and Norma Shearer. 
Nevertheless, the picture is  note- 
worthy because it represents one of 
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International 


Norma Shearer Plays a Bogus Russian 


Hollywood’s few attempts to say 
something. The plight in which the 
characters find themselves—stranded 
in a mountain resort on the eve of the 
next World war—seems plausible 
enough in the light of present-day 
events. Gable, as an American hoofer 
leading a flock of chorus girls, and 
Miss Shearer, as a bogus Russian in a 
blond wig, act as foils for the re- 
actions of the others—a German sci- 
entist (Charles Coburn), a wild-eyed 
pacifist (Burgess Meredith), an army 


captain from the airdrome below 
(Joseph Schildkraut), an English 
honeymooning couple (Peter Willes 


and Pat Patterson), and a sinister in- 
ternational arms salesman (Edward 
Arnold). None wants war. For let- 
ting these characters speak their 
minds, for making a soldier seem more 
to be pitied than admired, the pro- 
ducers of “Idiot’s Delight” deserve 
credit, even though their film, as en- 
terlainment, is at times slow-moving 
and disjointed. 
£35 20 

Jesse James (20th Century-Fox): 
America’s most spectacular bandit 
turns out to be a fellow with noble 
instincts in this movie history of his 
life. As such, Jesse James is played a 
bit too romantically by Tyrone Power, 
but Henry Fonda makes his brother, 
Frank James, seem real. The movie 
would have it that the James boys 
turned outlaw to revenge the death of 
their old mother at the hands of rail- 
road agents. In spite of this white- 
washing, the story makes an unusually 
good movie. Filmed in technicolor at 
and near the Ozark town of Pineville, 
Mo., the picture has beautiful and 
authentic background. Performances 
by Nancy Kelly, as Jesse’s wife, and 
Henry Hull, as a friendly newspaper 
editor, are outstanding. 


+ * 7 


Smiling Along (20th Century-Fox): 
Made in England, this is another at- 
tempt to sell Gracie Fields, star British 
comedienne, to American audiences. 
lo help the cause, she has added broad 


slapstick to her usual repertoire of | 


songs and jokes. As leader of a troupe 
of showgirls, Miss Fields is as good as 
ever, but has to carry the show. 


Flickers 


@ Reasoning that few persons are 
interested in reading the names of 
technicians who help make motion 
pictures, Republic Pictures Corpora- 
tion has announced that henceforth 
its features will be made with ac- 
knowledgments shown at the end in- 
stead of at the beginning of each 
picture. 


ee 


@ Heartened by a wave of musical 
comedy successes on Broadway, the 
owners of 20 independent theaters in 
New York City announced that they 
would revive vaudeville as regular 
accompaniment for screen entertain- 
ment. Movie-goers, said the owners’ 
representative, “want a real flesh 
show.” 


@ Costa Rican officials agreed to let 
Peru, Mexico and Guatemala censor 
films shown in Costa Rica, so that of- 
fenses to any of these countries could 
be stricken out. It was the first action 
under a suggestion made at the Pan- 
American conference in Lima that by 
mutual agreement, American nations 
should be allowed to censor each 
other’s films. 
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SAYS HEALTH AUTHORITY 


John X. Loughran, Ph.D. noted author, lecturer 
and health authority tells in his remarkable 
new free book how most commen ailments 
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aod LEARN TO EAT! 


These Food Facts Will Amaze You! 


If you suffer from some common ailment, every unbalanced meal you 
eat may make that condition worse! Find out which foods act as pol- 
sons -- which as medicines. Learn how common FOOD is bringing 


health to many aftef drugs and 
all else had failed, and how 
YOU can learn these new facts 
in yourown [3% 


home. Send now, TODAY, for Mustrated FREE 


BOOK that tells you all about it. No cost or obii- 
gation, A postcard will do. Send for it NOW 


20th CENTURY HEALTH INSTITUTE 
Lincoin Buliding, 742 South Mill Street. 
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$300 in Cash 


for Best 15 Names 





Here is an amazing offer! One that should tax the imagination of every man, woman, 
and child. You have an equal opportunity to win a big rae ny and receive a $50.00 


check regularly each month for the first six months of 1 
| name for coffee, we are passing on to the readers of this m 
select a new name and win a cash prize for their efforts. 


In order to get a new 
ine an opportunity to 
here are a lot of 


names being used now, such as Morning Glory, Sunshine, Eight O’Clock, Red ing, 
| and many others. We want a new name, and for the fifteen selected by the judges, we 
| will award $300.00 in cash prizes plus a $50.00 check each month for the first six months 


of 1939 as a promptness prize. 


The First Name You Think of May Be a Winner 


| Think of the many names that are now being used and suggest a@ new name for coffee-—one 
that you feel will appeal to the housewife. The name you 

words, separate or combined. Only one name for coffee will be acour 
costs nothing to send in @ coffee name. You may win one of the af 


15 Cash Prizes Totaling $300.00 


Write your coffee name on a penn post card or a sh r. Sign your own ham 
5 4 he ou read this advertisement. It will pay you to 
d before March 31, 1939. ash rizes 


address. Mail within three days from 
be awarded. 


tion to the extra prize of 
A victory list will be published as soon as 


now _ you may be thinking of just the name we are 
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be presen. Your name for coffee must be mafie 
wil If the name you send in is selected by the 
you will receive $100.00 in cash and as an extra 
check each month for the first six months of 1939. Secon 
$25.00; Fourth Prize, $15.00; and eleven prizes of $10.00 each. 
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First Prize! Sometimes the first name you think of is the best name to mail in. Send only one 
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cing 
saving deals to customers make selling 
McNess op necessities a snap. This 
business is depression-proof. 


We Supply Capital-— Start Now! 


There's no better work here— 
pays well, permanent, mo ex- 
pamrace to start and we supply ca) 
tal to help you get started quick. 
money first day. Write at once for McNess Dealer 
Book—tells all—no obligation. (92-B) 


THE McNESS CO., 756 Adams St., Freeport, lil. 
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W. C. Fields 


One afternoon about 50 years ago, 
a fair-haired, 10-year-old boy named 
Claude William Dukenfield stood be- 
hind the door of his shabby home in 
Philadelphia, Pa., clutching a heavy 
box. He was waiting for his father 
who a few minutes before had hit 
him with a shovek When his father 
stepped in, little Claude banged him 
on the head with the box. 


It may be that this violent severance 
of home ties had nothing to do with 
the fact that Claude has since become 
one of the world’s great jugglers and 
the foremost native American comedi- 
an in vaudeville, musical comedy, mo- 
tion pictures and radio. It may be 
that his unusual and sometimes la- 
mentable childhood played no part in 
bringing his peculiar genius to flower 
in its present form. He might have 
become what he is, even if he had not 
run away from home at the age of 10 
and changed his name to W. C. Fields. 
The fact remains, however, that Fields 
himself claims to have gained much 
in high comedy from the rough years 
of his youth. 

Fields is funny, among other rea- 
sons, for his dexterity, his hoarse 
voice, his pompous bearing, his air of 
blustering innocence, his bulbous 
nose. He traces his nimbleness of 
hand to a juggling act witnessed at the 
age of 14 and his subsequent long 
hours of practice to become a juggler. 
His hoarseness he attributes to several 
years of sleeping in such places as 
doorways and caves. His air of su- 
periority, he says, was gained by lord- 
ing it over other boys who had to go 
home at night. In numerous fights, 
his nose was swollen out of shape. 

From juggling jobs paying $5 and 
$10 a week in Norristown, Pa., and 
Atlantic City, N. J., Fields joined a 
traveling vaudeville troupe whose 
manager regularly skipped with the 
profits, leaving Fields to beat his way 
back to New York City as a hobo. 
Although life as a traveling juggler 
was arduous, Fields was a headline 
performer by the time he was 21. He 
performed in virtually every corner 
of the world. By 1914 he was in 
Broadway musica] comedies, appear- 
ing in numerous editions of “The 
Ziegfeld Follies” and Ear] Carroll’s 
“Vanities.” Last week, completing 
work on his starring role in Uni- 
versal’s “You Can’t Cheat an Hon- 
est Man,” he had reached a new high 
in his career: looking like a Dicken- 
sian character to begin with, he had 
been chosen to go to England to play 
befuddled Samuel Pickwick in a series 
of three movies to be fashioned from 
Dickens’s Pickwick Papers. 

A man of violent likes and dislikes, 
Fields numbers among the latter (1) 
child actors who try to steal scenes 
from him; (2) adult actors who try to 
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Fields Has Ardent Likes and Dislikes 


steal scenes from him; (3) Hollywood 
producers who try to tell him what is 
funny.+ He tolerates the third be- 
cause Hollywood has paid him well- 
$50,000 for 10 days work in “David 
Copperfield,” for example. 

Classic stories are told of his reac- 
tions to his two other dislikes. One 
such story tells of the time he deliber- 
ately thought up and gleefully carried 
out a movie scene which called for 
the lusty kicking of Baby LeRoy. 
The other tells of a Broadway show in 
which he and Ed Wynn were starred. 
Fields, doing his pool table act, discov- 
ered that the audience was laughing 
in the wrong places. Looking under 
the table, he saw Wynn stealing the 
scene by making comic faces. Fields 
coolly and promptly knocked Wynn 
unconscious with a pool cue. 

Born February 10, 1879, Fields will 
be 60 next week. He is a bachelor 
who professes no religion. Not the 
least remarkable thing about him is 
the fact that he is still alive. Doctors 
have repeatedly warned him that his 
heavy drinking would kill him. Bul 
not until 1936, when he almost died, 
did he take heed and taper off. 

Among Fields’s funniest character- 
izations are those of crafty, unscrupu- 
lous men who make a living fleecing 
suckers. He thinks this characteriza- 
tion makes people laugh because it 
appeals to petty criminal instincts in- 
herent in most human beings. Ac- 
cordingly, Fields is a little suspicious 
of all those who enjoy him most 
heartily in this role. Audiences are 
people, and his boyhood taught him 
that people are not saints. As for him- 
self, saint or not, he is one of the 
greatest comics of the age. 


t Fields himself admits that he does not alway 
know what is funny. But experience has taught hin 
a few rules, one of which is: “It is never funny t 
break anything. It is only funny to bend things.’ 
Also, he is convinced the hardest city in which t 
put comedy over is Kansas City. 
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WOMEN IN THE NEWS 





Pioneer’s Award 


The post-war nation of Latvia con- 
tains about 2,000,000 persons. Because 
40,000 of them belong to the Latvian 
equivalent of the American 4-H clubs, 
a 54-year-old American last week be- 
came the only woman in the world 
ever to receive the Order of Three 
Stars, Latvia’s highest civil honor. 

The woman is Miss Gertrude L. 
Warren, grey-haired, hazel-eyed mem- 
ber of the U. S. Agriculture Depart- 
ment’s Extension Service. She got 
the medal because it was through her 
advice and guidance that the Latvian 
4-H clubs grew so successfully. When 
formal presentation was made last 
week at the Latvian legation in Wash- 
ington, she had her first look at the 
insignia—a gold, blue and white Mal- 
tese cross—but she cannot wear it 
until Congress passes a special act of 
permission or she retires, This is in 
accordance with the law prohibiting 
Federal employees from accepting val- 
uable foreign gifts, Until she is able to 
take it, Miss Warren will have to leave 
the cross in State Department vaults. 

In the United States, Miss Warren 
is a pioneer in the 4-H movement, 
which seeks to make better farmers 
and home-makers out of rural boys 
and girls. In 1917, when she took 
charge of their organization work, the 
‘lubs had only 333,000 members. Last 
week, they had about 1,300,000 in the 
U nited States and U. S. territories, and 
imany more in northern Europe, South 
America and the Orient. 

Although several nations have had 
Miss Warren’s help in organizing 4-H 
groups, Latvia has been the first to 
decorate her. When she was first in- 
formed that she had been admitted to 
the Order of Three Stars (along with 
the King of England), she could hard- 
ly believe it. She has never been to 
Latvia, but the Latvian minister, Dr. 
Alfred Bilmanis, intends to invite her 
there next summer. 

Latvia’s president, Dr. Car] Ulmanis, 
was the one who started the move- 
ment for Latvian 4-H clubs. When his 
country was under Czarist Russia, he 
fled to America, attending the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska and becoming en- 
thusiastic over the 4-H program. After 
Latvia had become an independent 
nation, Ulmanis was elected president 
and he resolved to launch a similar 
program for Latvians. For help he 
wrote to the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture and the department turned his 
request over to Miss Warren, 

Born and raised on a farm near 
Lockport, N. Y., Miss Warren knows 
the problem of farm youth in more 
than a theoretical sense. Before én- 
tering Federal service, she studied 
home economics, got her Master of 
(rts degree at Columbia University, 
ind taught at Columbia’s Teachers 
College and at Simmons College in 





Boston. 





Harris & Ewing 
Miss Warren Did Not Expect It 


A friendly woman, she lives 
alone in a Washington apartment- 
hotel. Although she enjoys concerts 
and stage plays, her chief pleasure is 
driving about the country investigat- 
ing 4-H progress. 

te a 


Two Meetings 


In Washington, last fortnight, meet- 
ings of two large and powerful organi- 
zations indicated that American club 
women were keeping a sharp eye on 
U. S. problems at home and abroad. 

At its annual board meeting, the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
drew up its program for the three-year 
administration of its new president, 
Mrs. Saidie Orr Dunbar. Chosen as 
the program keynote was emphasis on 
American citizenship. Through its 
2,000,000 members the Federation will 
seek to promote: (1) studies of com- 
parative citizenship in the schools, to 
show the advantages of living under a 
democracy; (2) Naturalization Days, 
to stress the importance of immigra- 
tion in American life; (3) ceremonies 
to impress new voters with their re- 
sponsibilities; and (4) local studies of 
government expenditures. 


In addition, the Federation’s Amer- 
ican Homes department will try to 
awaken women to an intelligent in- 
terest in consumer problems such as: 
(1) chain vs. independent stores; (2) 
protection under the pure food and 
drag laws; (3) practical tests for mer- 
chandise values; and (4) cooperatives. 

While the Federation of clubs thus 
devised its program, the Conference 
for the Cause and Cure of War, found- 
ed 14 years ago by Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt, viewed the troubled world 
situation. Delegates, representing 11 
important women’s. organizations, 
heard speakers from China, Australia, 
Czechoslovakia, South America and 
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_A Three Days’ Cough 


Is Your Danger Signal 


No matter how many medicines you have 
tried for your common cough, chest cold, 
or bronchial irritation, you may get relief 
now with Creomulsion. Serious trouble 
may be brewing and you cannot afford 
to take a chance with any remedy less 
potent than Creomulsion, which goes right 
to the seat of the trouble and aids nature 
to soothe and heal the inflamed mucous 
membranes and to loosen and expel germ- 
laden phlegm. 

Even if other remedies have failed, 
don’t be discouraged, try Creomulsion, 
Your druggist is authorized to refund 
your money if you are not thoroughly 
satisfied with the benefits obtained. Creo- 
mulsion is one word, ask for it plainly, 
see that the name on the bottle is Creo- 
mulsion, and you'll get the genuine prod- 
uct and the relief you want. (Adv.) 








Can NOW be Made atHome 


WY worry over gray hair when at small cost you 
can make at home 4 generous size bottle of one 
of the best gray hair preparations you can use? Sim- 
ly get from your druggist one-fourth ounce glycer- 
ne, one ounce bay rum, one box BARBO Compound, 
Mix in i for pint of water, or your druggist will 
pret or you. 
. RBO im a lustrous, natural-looking color 
a. ae ed or streaked hair, 
whether blond or dark. It is easy to 
apply: does not wash out or rub off: 
will not color the scalp; is not sticky 
or greasy and leaves the hair soft 


and glossy. BARBO is most 
economical and has > 

successfully used for 25 

ing BARBO recipe today. er 

ANY PHOTO ENLARGED 
or emma x10 inches , 


me price = full length 


5 Dust form. 
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3 for $ 
SEND NO MONEY ?:* sanapenot 
(any size) and within a week you 

our beautiful enlargement, fede. 
ess. Pay postman - oo. —or 





with order and w. one : thespian x é 
e post. 
—h ¥ ‘ake ad of this 
age or sen e sey postage. 208 vantage omasing 
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GIVEN J AWAY ! Set of Dishes 
UPL THEE! Fa Boon, 17 So 


of Garden Seed. Bend for Seeds TODAY, 
EASTERN SEED CO., Dep't 210, Lancaster, Pa, 









Earn up to $23 in a week and own dresses Free. J 
canvassing, no investment. giving age, dress size. 
FASHION FROCKS, tnc., Dept. BB-249, Cincinnati, 0, 


IF YOU NEED EXTRA MONEY 

Write at once ~ free details of our unusual offer 
to spare time subscription workers. Address 
PATHFINDER ......0+++ss«s WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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REGAIN HEALTH 
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product. Simply add Crazy Wa- 








drinking water at home, 
SOLD 
AT ALL 
DRUG 

’ STORES 

; Join the happy thousands new 
! using these alkalizing min- 


relief of rheumatism, neuritis, 
siving diet lists and colds, headaches and other ail- 


atte ea gt constipation. 


CRAZY WATER CO.., Dept. 3-12, Mineral Wells, Texas 


FALSE TEETH 
@ Dra. 


SAVE ‘10. TO ‘50 


ope Hundreds of 
my work. Strictly 
60 days atmy 

teeth. 


Nervous, Rheumatic? 


Wrong foods and drinks, worry, overwork and fre- 
quent colds often put a strain on the Kidneys and 
functional kidney disorders may be the true cause 
of Excess Acidity, Getting Up Nights, Burning Pas- 
sages, Leg Pains, Nervousness, Dizziness, Swollen 
Ankles, Rheumatic Pains, Puffy Eyelids, and feeling 
old before your time. Help your kidneys purify your 
blood with Cystex. Usually the very first dose starts 
helping your kidneys clean out excess acids and this 
may quickly make you feel like new. Under the 
money-back guarantee Cystex must satisfy com- 
pletely or cost nothing. Get Cystex (Siss-tex) today. 
Tt costs only 3c a dose at druggists and the guar- 
antee protects you. 





RUPTURED? 


Get Up-To-Date Relief 


Why try,to worry along with old-fashioned 
trusses that gouge your flesh—press ayy | on 


hips and spine—enlarge opening—fail to hold 
rupture? You need the Cluthe. No leg-straps 
orcutting belts. Automatic adjustable pad seals 
opening—follows every body movement with in- 
stant increased supportincaseofstrain. Cannot 
slip. Holds rupture whether at work or play. 
Light, easy towear. Waterproof. Can be wornin 
bath. Send for amazing FREE 100-page, cloth- 
bound book “Advice To Ruptured” and details of 
liberal truthful 60-day trialoffer. Alsonamesof 
grateful patrons in your neighborhood. Write: 
Cluthe Sone, Dept. 12, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


: LE DON’T SUFFER 


NEEDLESSLY. Try this 
for pile suffering FREE! If you are troubled 
with itching, bleeding or protruding piles, 


Wonderful Treatment 
write for a FREE sample of Page’s Combination 
Pile Treatment and you may bless the day you read 
this. Write today to the E. R. PAGE COMPANY, 
Dept. 300-D2, Marshall, Michigan. 












Drink mineral water—Nature’s | 


ater Crystals to your regular 


erals of old Mother Nature for | 


ments caused or aggravated by 











other countries join U. S. citizens in 
fresh pleas for embargoes on war 
goods, boycotts against aggr@ssor na- 
tions (see page 3), and stiffening of 
democratic resistance to dictatorships. 
Before adjourning, the national board 
asked President Roosevelt to place an 
embargo on countries sending troops 
into Spain, and expressed “dismay” at 
his enlarged program for armament 
expenditure. 


FASHIONS 














APPEALING SMARTNESS 

4932—Boleros are so popular for Spring that they 
are practically a ‘‘classic.’’ This dress with new curved 
and uplifted waistline has a smart rounded-front 
bolero. Designed for 14 to 20 and 32 to 42. A 16 
requires 444 yards 39 inch fabric. 

4835—Buttoned-up-the-front dresses continue to hold 
the public fancy, especially since they are so decidedly 
slimming. Here is an interesting springtime version 
with action fullness under the yoke. Designed for 
16 to 20 and 34 to 48. A 36 requires 4%, yards 36 
inch fabric. 

9887—Simple yet becomi frocks with slenderizing 
lines are in demand for office, shopping, and home 
wear. This example is nice in prints of small-design 
silks, Tayons or cottons—with braid trim. Designed for 
34 to 50. A 36 requires 4 yards 36 inch fabric. 


Price of patterns 15c each. Send for our Pattern 
Beok, and see how easily you can add to the joys 
of everyday and “‘special”’ events with the latest 

and outfits exactly suited to your style. 
price of book alone is 15c; book and a 
Address Pattern 





Pathfinder 


BOYCOTTS— 


(Continued from page 4) 


money on defensive machinery again 
the threat it was helping to creat: 
Americans, Stimson and his backe: 
urged, should answer this “mome: 
tous question of right and wrong” | 
demanding that their Congress pa 
laws prohibiting the shipment of esse 
tial raw materials to Japan so lo: 
as Japan continued to invade Chin 

BOOMERANG: Though Stimson w: 
able to marshal behind his argumen! 
many well-known economists, ed 
cators and office-holders, there we: 
also numerous oustanding citizens w! 
opposed his plan. Idaho’s Senat: 
William E. Borah, for instance, h: 
always insisted that boycotting 
nothing but “the employment of force 
often of the most cruel and inhuma 
kind” and that it may lead to wai 
His opposition to such economic c: 
ercion is shared by many in Congres 
and in the State Department. 

The boycott is, in fact, a dangerou 
weapon which sometimes backfires 0; 
its users. Should Congress outlaw 
American commerce with Japan, tha 
nation could hardly fail to consider it 
a hostile act and do what it could in 
retaliation. Though armed attack- 
such as an invasion of the Philippines 
—seems highly improbable now, it i: 
not entirely out of the question. Muc! 
more likely is the complete loss to 
America of her Japanese markets. 
Japan is this nation’s third best cus 
tomer, having bought 211 million dol 
lars worth of American goods last year. 
Furthermore, American investments 
in Japan total something like half a 
billion dollars, There is small doubt 
that proceeds from trade and invest 
ment alike would all but vanish the 
minute Congress declared an embargo 
on shipments to Japan. 

Damaging as such developments 
would be, they might not prove the 
only evil consequences of an embargo. 
Japan is the second most important 
source of goods bought abroad by the 
United States. Loss of these goods 
might easily cause economic hard 
ship in America. If the supply of 
Japanese silk vanished, for example. 
some 90,000 American silk workers 
might lose their jobs. Although more 
than half the hosiery machinery in 
the U. S. could turn out lisle or rayon 
instead of silk stockings, such a chang: 
would slash the total production of 
hosiery, because the heavier hose 
wears from three to four times as long 
as silk. With a drop in production. 
employment in stocking mills would 
streak downward. 

Although there can be no doubt that 
such an embargo as Stimson proposes 
would seriously injure Japan, some 
believe that action by the United States 
alone would not actually end the in- 
vasion of China. The Island Empire, 
they suggest, might be able to replace 
American supplies with others from 
Britain and South America. The only 
effective economic move, these persons 
hold, would be a concerted embargo 
by all the chief exporting powers. 
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Stimson himself offered excellent 
proof that embargoes may produce un- 
wanted results. A few days after call- 
ng for the anti-Japanese embargo, he 
vrote Secretary of State Hull a 
lengthy letter urging that another em- 
bargo—that on munition shipments to 
Spain—be lifted (see page 8). In this 
case, he said, an embargo placed on 
both sides in a war had aided the 
enemies of peace by injuring a gov- 
ernment legally recognized by the 
United States, 

HISTORY: Boycotting got its name 
less than 60 years ago, but the practice 
itself is a good deal older. The United 
States, for example, had its genesis in 
a boycott. Passage of the Stamp and 
fownshend acts by Great Britain in 
the 1760s fired boycotts of British 
goods in the American colonies and 
led finally to the battle of Lexington 
and the birth of an independent Unit- 
ed States. In its early years, the na- 
tion employed the boycott, in the form 
of an export embargo, with consider- 
ably less success. In 1807, when France 
and England were at war with each 
other and violated American shipping 
rights, President Jefferson retaliated 
with a Jaw stopping all trade from 
American ports, and later with a 
policy of non-intercourse with Eng- 
land and France, These moves proved 
to be a good deal more disastrous for 
the infant republic than for the Euro- 
pean powers. More than 30,000 Amer- 
ican seamen were thrown out of 
work; shippers, manufa@turers and 
farmers were financially ruined in 
great numbers; Federal revenues, 


shorn of customs income, fell from 16 | 


dollars, 
successor, 


million to a few thousand 
Eventually, Jefferson’s 


Madison, was forced to end the eco- | 


nomic crusade and embark on the war 
of 1812. 

These troubles discouraged govern- 
mental use of the boycott in the United 
States, but the weapon became popu- 
lar with organized labor many years 
later. 
lawed their use against retailers as “il- 


Until the Supreme Court out- | 


legal restraint of trade,” in the famous | 


Danbury Hatters case in 1908, boycotts 
were widely used by labor. 


Originally an Occidental device, the | 


boycott has found its greatest success 
since 1900 in the Orient. China, 
through repeated boycotts of English 
and Japanese goods, has in the past 
been able to force concessions from 
both powers. In 1925-26, a Chinese 
boycott cost the British port of Hong- 
kong 300 million dollars in trade until 
England gave in to Chinese demands. 
In 1922, an anti-Japanese boycott re- 
sulted in the return to China of the 
province of Shantung, and a similar 
move in 1929 brought removal of Japa- 
nese troops from several Chinese 
areas. In the opinion of many, this 
economic defiance of Japan did much 
to bring on the present war in China. 

After the World war, Europe thought 
highly enough of the boycotting prin- 
ciple to make it, under the name of 
“economic sanctions,” the 


ing peace. 





What might have been the | 


major | 
League of Nations weapon for keep- | 


greatest boycott the world had ever 
seen ended in dismal failure, however, 
when the League, led by England, 


junked the whole sanctions machinery | 


during the Ethiopian war rather than 
risk the possibility of conflict with 
Italy. 

It is largely the League’s failure, to- 
gether with the resulting breakdown 
of collective security in Europe, that 
weakens the power of the boycott as 
a possible weapon against aggression 
today. The weapon is so tricky, and 
its history so checkered, that even the 
strongest nations hesitate to wield it 
alone. Yet, with Fascism rampant on 


two sides of the earth and actual war- | 


fare the fearful thing it is, the world is 
considering thoughtfully the recent 
words of President Roosevelt: 

“War is not the only means of com- 
manding a decent respect for the opin- 
ion of mankind,” 


———————— 
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Yes. Siree!! 





Like Puzzles? Here’s a Good One 
Can you count all the Beans correctly 
in the Bean Jar pictured here? Try it! 
See if you can get the correct answer. 


very few people have perfect eyesight. Are you 


one of them? Here's a simple. easy test. 
the Beans in the Bean Jar pictured here. 


easy. doesn’t it? But say — try it yourself. It is not 
as easy as it looks. Try it. You'll enjoy it. They are 
Count them. and send in 
your answer on the Coupon below and in so doing you will receive at once ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE, a colored Map of the World. showing U. S., Europe and other countries. 
and get a wonderful opportunity to win an AUTOMOBILE or #$1.500.00 in Cash. 


ANSWER COUPO 


Cc. L. SMITH, Manager 
549 West Randolph Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Herewith my answer to your Bean Puzzle: 


all visible —in plain sight. 





2nd Prize _.... $500.00 
3rd Prize 400.00 
4th Prize __... 300.00 
5th Prize 200.00 
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aces Gow P 
etc. © paste ni eat, - 
easy to use for mounting prints tight or 
loose. Sold at photo supply and album 
counters or send 10¢ today for pkg. // 
of 100 and free samples. 
Engel Art Corners Co., Chicago, 
Adress Dept. 16-P, 4717 North Ciark St 






~~~ 90 DAYS’ TRIAL 
Beautiful 
WORLD’S FAMOUS 


No. 1, TRU-FIT Dental Plates - By MAIL 
WEAR THEM, TEST THEM, EXAMINE THEM 
for BEAUTY, FIT AND COMFORT. You 
MUST BE 106% SATISFIED or | will refund 
every cent you have paid me. I am a dentist 
of 30 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, I supervise the 
making of your plates from start to finish, 
SEND NO MONEY 
Write TODAY for FREE Bookiet and Material. 


| DR. CLEVELAND DENTAL LABORATORY 


You May Win An 
$1,500.00 IN CASH. That's our offer to you. The winner may have choice of 
Lincoln Zephyr, Chevrolet. Ford, Plymouth, Pontiac, De Soto, Oldsmobile, Dodge, 
Buick, Studebaker, Hudson, Nash. or Chrysler. 
Either your favorite automobile and enough extra in cash for 
gasoline and supplies for two years, or $1,500.00 
lump sum in CASH. You have your choice. 






Dept. 1-89, 503-05 Missouri Ave., E. ST. LOUIS, ILL. 











AUTOMOBILE or 


What could be a finer prize? 











Dept. 18 


My Answer 
etc.—duplicate prizes in case of ties. (Number of Beans in Jar) 
HURRY! DON’T DELAY! sey MAME Ghee holt Fe Be 
SEND NOW! Just Your An- 
swer to the Puzzle Above. gTaxET Vk a aene cae i £ 





MAIL COUPON NOW! 4a 


Sa Sa Re et + STATE......c.= 
Send Me the Free Map 











SEND ONLY 20 CENTS with name, age and 
address, and by return mail RECEIVE a set of 
14 TRIAL GLASSES to select from to fit your 
eyes NOTHING MORE TO PAY until you can 
see perfectly far and near. Then the above Beau- 
tiful Style will cost you only $3.90, no more; other 
styles $1.95 and up. 

We only handle High Grade oy Vision and 
DOUBLE VISION or KRYPTOK BIFOCAL 
toric lenses, ground into ONE SOLID PIECE of 
GLASS. DOCTOR H. E. BAKER, O.D., with 
over 30 years’ experience, GUARANTEES to 
give you Perfect Fit or NO COST. Circular 
with latest styles and lowest prices FREE. 

MODERN SPECTACLE CO., Dept. 92-N 

5126 Pensacola Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


STOMACH DISCOMFORT 


It is one of the signs to look for when you are 
suspicious of the presence of large round worms. 
Restlessness, poor appetite, broken sleep, cross- 
ness are other signs. Adults and children are 
commonly infected by flies, dogs, uncooked 
vegetables, fruit, contaminated water, dirt, etc. 
Use Jayne's Vermifuge to expel large round worms. Mild, mint 
flavored. Does not upset digestion. No fasting. Get a bottle 
today. All druggists. Dr. D. Jayne & Son, Inc., Philadelphia. 
Serving you since 1830" 


YAYNES VERMIFUGE 


Here’s the Way 
to Curb a Rupture 


Successful Home Method That Any- 
one Can Use On Any Reducible 
Rupture Large or Small 


COSTS NOTHING TO FIND OUT 


Thousands of ruptured men, women 
and children will rejoice to know that the 
full plan so successfully used by Capt. 
W. A. Collings for his double rupture 
from which he suffered so ~, will be 
sent free to all who write for it. 

Merely send your name and address to 
Capt. W. A. Collings, Inc., Box 200H, 
Watertown, N. Y. It won’t cost you a cent 
to find out and you may bless the day you 
sent for it. Hundreds have already re- 

orted satisfactory results following this 
ree offer. Send right away—NOW—be- 
fore you put down this paper. 


1F YOU HAVE 


1 GRAY HAIR 


and DON’T LIKE a 
MESSY MIXTURE.... 


then write today for my 
FREE TRIAL BOTTLE 


As a Hair Color Specialist with forty years’ European 
American experience, | am proud of my Color Imparter 
for Grayness. Use it like a hair tonic. Wonderfully 
GOOD for the scalp and dandruff; it can’t leave 
stains. As you use it, the gray hair becomes a darker, 
more youthful color. I want to convince you by sending 
my free trial bottle and book telling All About * Hair. 


ARTHUR RHODES, Hair Color Expert, Dept.4, LOWELL, 
NEURITIS—RHEUMATISM 
Read a Book that is informing thousands! A 
postcard brings you a FREE copy latest edition 
‘The Inner steries of Rheumatism” sealed 


and postpaid. Address the author today—H. P. 
Clearwater, Ph. D., 209-M St., Hallowell, Me. 


TREATMENT mailed 
; on free Trial. if 
satisfied, send $1; if 
not, it’s Free. Write 
me for your treat- 


ment today. 
W.K. STERLINE, 817 Ohio Ave, Sidney, Ohio 
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PASTIME and SMILES 


Quick Coin Change 


The performer invites a person to 
hold out his hand, flat, with a quarter 
on the palm. Then he strikes the 
volunteer’s palm with his finger tips. 
As he strikes, the volunteer must try 
to close his fist in an effort to keep 
the performer from getting the quar- 
ter. With his fist closed, the volun- 
teer thinks he has the quarter safe in 
his palm, but when he opens his hand 
he finds he has only a nickel. 

Secret of the rapid coin change, of 
course, is that the performer holds a 
nickel in the crook of his little finger. 
As he strikes the volunteer’s palm with 
his finger tips he extends his little 
finger, allowing the nickel to fall. At 
the same time, the force of the blow 
on the volunteer’s palm makes the 
quarter bounee up, making it easy for 
the performer to catch it as he with- 
draws his hand from the volunteer’s 
closing fist. The stunt requires care- 
ful and long practice so it can be done 
with speed and precision, 


Fire, Water, Earth, Air 


Here is an exciting game that re- 
quires coordination of thought and 
action. The players (any number) are 
seated in a circle. Then the leader 
tosses a knotted handkerchief into the 
lap of a player and cries: “air,” 
“water,” “earth” or “fire.” The player 
who receives the handkerchief must 
quickly give the name of something 
living in the “element” named, as he 
tosses the handkerchief back. For in- 
stance, if the leader says “air,” the 
player may mention any one of a va- 
riety of bees, birds, butterflies and so 
on. For “water” or “earth,” he may 
name fish or animals. But since noth- 
ing can live in fire, no response is 
made to “fire.” 








Brain Teaser 


Write down three each of the odd 
digits from one to nine, inclusive, thus: 
111,333,555,777,999. Now add six of 
these figures so that the sum will be 
21. Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—James had 
39 marbles, Dick 21 and Tom 12, 
rn _____ 


Smiles 


Judge Duff—Eight weeks at hard 
labor, Marcellus. 

Marcellus—Am dey 30-hour weeks, 
boss? 

Mikhail—Sally, am I the first man 
you ever loved? 

Sally—Of course. 
were fraternity boys. 





All the others 


Ethel—I hear you married your 
boss. How long did you work for 
him? 

Lola—Until I got him. 







/ 


Mrs. Stubblefield—Your husband has a 
clever-looking head. I suppose he knows 
practically everything? 

Mrs. Wimpus—Sh-h-h-h! 


even suspect anything. 


He doesn’t 


Catterwaul—Can you give me some- 
thing to arrest the development of 
a cold? 

Druggist—Certaidly; I cad recobbed 
dis as a dudfailig rebedy. 


Teacher—Johnny, give the principal 
parts of the verb “swim.” 
Johnny—Swim, swam, swum. 
Teacher—Good! Now give the prin- 
cipal parts of the yerb “dim.” 
Johnny—Teacher, I’d rather not. 


Ace—What’s the best hand you ever 
held? : 

Spade—It belonged to a blonde in 
Hollywood. 


CATARRH--.SMts. 


ners —. to reed Congestion 
pawn Ko naun-Giod throat—catarrhal 


up 
caused by nasal congestion. Ask your drugsis t 
for Hall’s Catarrh Medicine, the pleasant Two- 
Method Treatment. Satisfaction or your money 
back. SEND POST CARD FOR HALL’S 
CATABEs CHARI. diet rules. ous code 

«de ey o., Dept. 132, oledo, oO 
HALL’S CATARRH MEDICINE 


SKIN TROUBLE 


If you have a skin trouble that 
(1) itches or burns, (2) oozes or 
scales, (3) bette: 


ized o 
36 years, treating thousands. I 
best he has found for the above conditions, and is 
usualJy mild, clean and comfo: . nO more visi- 
ble than water. You, too, may find your “first 
real night’s rest.’ Write today, a postal will 
do. Satisfaction guaranteed, 


DR. J. E. CANNADAY CO., 941 Park Square, 
Sedalia, Mo. 

Let me tell you of my mild, pain- 

less, low cost home treatment. 28 rs 


head ian of one of America’s i] 
Rectal where I have successfully 
trea’ 
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OPPORTUNITIE 


_AGENTS WANTED __ 


NBED MONEY QUICK? Here's a enuine - opportunity 
to make up to $42.50 in a wee rate grocery 

business from your own home. Supply friends, neigh- 

pors, Others. I send complete outfit on 30-day trial; 
,o money risk. Details free. E. J. Mills, 3243 Mon- 
outh, neinnati, Ohio. 


WEAR FINE HOSE I SEND without cost with outfit 
while taking orders for amazing new hosiery. Re- 
lacement guaranteed against holes. snags, and runs. 

Rush name and hose size. Wilknit, Desk B-40, Green- 

rl Sa AD RS Sg eee tae See 

NEW INVENTION rids premises of roaches, ants, 
waterbugs, for a year. Homes, Hotels, Stores buy 
indreds. Profits. Write for Distributor’s trial 
ffer. Rid-A-Tor Co., Dept. 38, Kansas City, Mo. 


STRANGE ‘CHEMICAL SPONGE cleans wallpaper like 
ic. Banishes housecleaning drudgery. 

i demonstration. Samples sent on trial. 

name. 1} Kristee 126, Akron, Ohio. 


MAGAZINE AGENTS! Increase your profit 30% by 
working for us. Write Publishers’ Circulation Serv- 


e, Inc., Dept. E, 407 5. Dearborn, Chicago. 


ASTROLOGY _—- Site 
LOVE—HAPPINESS—SUCCESS, FREE. Three ques- 
tions answered with advice. Send 0c silver, 

birthdate for Character Analysis. Doctor J. Tousana, 
Box 911, Chicago. 
i. AVIATION io. 
AVIATION APPRENTICES—Training for entering 
Aviation as Apprentices—Write immediately enclos- 
ng stamp—Mec —_ Universal Aviation Service, 
Wayne County Ai t. Q21, Detroit, Michigan. 


caky CHICKS 


AS WORLD'S LARGEST HATCHERIES we can save 
you money. Leading breeds. Sexed and straight 
run chicks. Prices start at $5.40 per 100. Catalog Free. 
Colonial Poultry Farms, Pleasant Hill, Mo. 
ee we 


6 & 7 BOOK MOSES, Incense, Dream Books, Lode- 





























stone, Parchment. Free list. Arch Book Co., Dept. 
J, Camden, N. J. - 
END OF WORLD. WHEN? Science, History, 


Prophecy’s say. 25c. Riverdale Publishing Company, 
Morristown, Tennessee. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES | 





BE A DOCTOR OF KOSMISCIENCE. Wonderful 

therapy. No manipulation or apparatus. Easy, in- 
expensive correspondence course insures efficiency. 
Valuable information free. Write Kosmiscience, 1624 
W. Plagler, Miami, Pia. 


COMPOSERS 


WANTED > Original, — Son ay for immediate con- 
sideration. columbian Music Pub- 
lishers, Ltd., De - y aA Can. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 
Sold, Rented, Exchan . Bargain Catalog Free. 
(Courses Bought). Lee Mountain, Pis Ala. 


FARM LANDS FOR SALE — 


GOOD FARMS AVAILABLE. Washington, ~ Minnesota, 

Idaho, western Montana, Oregon. Dependable crops, 
favorable climate. Write for impartial advice, litera- 
ture and list of typical bargains. Specify state. J. W. 
Haw, 107 Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


WOMEN—MAKE GOOD INCOME full or spare time. 

Take orders famous Janalene “Dated’ Dresses, 
Lingerie, Hosiery, Children’s Wear. Get own clothes 
Free. No house-to-house canvassing. Experience un- 
necessary. Outfit furnished. Janalene, Dept. 746 
Indianapolis, Ind. a - 
IF YOU AGREE TO SHOW your friends, I will send 

you actual sample Snag-Proofed Silk Hosiery and 
show you how to earn up to $22 a week. American 
Mills, Dept. R-44, Indianapolis. — , 
EARN $18.00 DOZEN Sewing Dresses Home. Every- 

thi furnished including Cut Materials, ready to 
sew; immings, complete instructions. Experience 
unnecessary. Write es me Dress, Dept. P, Church 
Annex P. O. Box 245, N 


GET NEW WARDROBE FREE and earn to $23 

weekly showing friends gorgeous Hollywood en- 
dorsed Fashion Frocks. No canvassing. No invest- 
ment. Send age, dress size. Fashion Frocks, Dept. 
BB-1029, Cincinnati, O. _ Faith. By nasi 
MOTHERS—SPECIAL WORK. Up to $22 a week. No 

house-to-house, experience or investment. Give dress 
size. Dept. R-28, Harford Frocks, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

FOR INVENTORS : 

INVENTORS:—HAVE YOU a sound, practical inven- 

tion for sale, patented or unpatented? If so, write 
Chartered Institute of American Inventors, Dept. 25-B, 
Washington 


























MALE HELP WANTED 


WITH CAR—$30 week at start and rapid a ad- 
vancement supplying otor Ofls, Soaps, 
Cleansers. Stock Remedies in bi; 24 by farmers, 
dairies, institutions. Large established we pays 
best, promotes producers. Write Pres ya's of 
America, Dept. P-1, Camden, N. _ J. 
SCHOOL SENIORS sel] our fast E selling Graduation 
Name Cards. Best Commissions. Free Cards. 
ps on Box 235, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MAKE ELECTRIC FENCER 0, 


> t — to build. 10c brings 
an ctr rey lans (formerly 35c) & big 
NEW se cotaleg ~F 500 electrical items. “be 


ip MFG. 1910 Leday Bidg., Minneapolis, Mina, 
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ARTHRITIS—Joint Pains 
“DUE TO ene 
yy ae - supe 


Doctors report sepert Fredy s down 

Pain. Write now PREE Be BOOKLET: ‘An Ams 
No results—No NELGUR 

Fy EE 2201 M. B. C. Bidg., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Judge Mark—Spell your name for 
the court. 

Defendant—O, double T, I, double 
U, E, double L, double 

Judge Mark—Not so fast. Begin again. 

Defendant—O, double T, I, double U, 
E, double L, double U, double O—— 

Court Clerk—Your honor, I think 
this man should be sentenced for con- 
tempt of court. 





Judge Mark—tTell the court just 
what is your name. 
Defendant — Ottiwell Wood, your 


honor, and [| always spell it O, double 
T, I, double U, E, double L, double 
U, double O, D. 


Bunchuck (angrily)—Ill get square 
with you. 

Zimpir—Good! 
you round. 


I’m sick of seeing 


Goolsby—I wat e the faith that moves 
mountains, 

Mrs. Goolsby—lI wish you had the 
faith that would move the ashes out 
of the cellar. 

Bloofus—So you cured your son of 
his wildness by an operation? 

Obfuscus—Yes, I cut off his al- 
lowance. 








MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


WANTED—Authors’ manuscripts for immediate mar- 
keting. Mail manuscripts to Revel, 73 West 44, 
New York. 








NURSERY STOCK __ 


WE SELL on the Installment Plan—Best vari varieties 

Peach and aqme Trees, low as 5c; Grapevines 3c; 

Shrubs 10c; vergreens 25c. Seeds and Plants. 

Gusates Free. Benton County Nursery, Box 611, 
Ts r 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—Time counts—Don’t risk delay in pat- 
enting your invention. Write for new 48-Page Free 
booklet, ‘‘Patent Guide for the Inventor.’’ No charge 
for preliminary information. Clarence A. O’Brien 
nd Hyman Berman, Registered Patent Attorneys, 
698-C Adams Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or Un- 
iE ieee te Adam Fisher Company, 168 En- 
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PERSONAL 





Heart Trouble, Pains in Chest, Short Breath, Dropsy, 
I will advise you free, how to get quick and lasting 
relief, without —~ - or medicines. G. C. Walden, 
60 Wilson Avenue, Lynbrook, New York. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


AT LAST! ALL YOUR SNAPSHOTS in Natural 
. Roll developed, 8 Natural Color Prints, only 
25c. Reprints, 3c. Amazingly beautiful. Natural 
Color Photo, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


20 REPRINTS 25¢. | 100, $1.00. Rolls developed, 16 
sparkling Lifetone prints, 2 studio enlargements— 
25c. Lifetone Studios, B-360, Des Moines, Iowa. 


ROLL DEVELOPED. Eight Guaranteed Prints, Two 

Beautiful Professional Enlargements 25c. Very quick 
service. Expert workmanship. Perfect Film Service, 
LaCrosse, is. 


ROLL DEVELOPED and 8 beautiful Velox glossy 
ay ~ 25c coin or stamps. Reprints 3c each. Foto- 
print Service, Roanoke, Virginia. 




















ROLLS DEVELOPED and printed 10c. Trial. Re- 
prints 10 or more lic each. Quality Finishers, 
Maywood, Illinois. 


16 PRINTS with roll 2 25c. 
Ogden, " 


ROLL LS RLOP ED. 2 prints each negative 25c. 
~ wa coupon. Willards, Box 3535-T, Cleve- 


c. 16 reprints 25c; Rex Photo, 


land 

[IEEE S SO 8 

INCREASE POULTRY PROPITS—Free Book, | “How 
to Raise Poultry for Profit,”’ explains methods of 

Harry M. Tells 


Lamon, famous Poultry authority. 
about home study course o: tional Poultry Insti- 
tute. Endorsed by Colleges and leading poultrymen 
Write today for free book. National Poultry Insti- 
tute, Dept. 535-A. Adams Center, New York. 


SONG POEMS WANTED _—. 
WANTED ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS, for Immedi- 
ate consideration. Send poems to Columbian Music 
Publishers, Ltd., Dept. 5, Toronto, Can. 
SONGWRITERS: Send y your poem today for imme- 
@iate consideration. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 
Building, Chicago. 
ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS WANTED for f Ppublica- 
tion, radio. Westmore Music Corporation, Dept. 
36E, Portland, Ore. 
____._.__ TEACHERS REGISTRIES 
TEACHERS WANTED for midterm vacancies; write 
stating qualifications. Teachers Exchange, 209, 
Kansas City, Kans. 
r TRADE SCHOOLS—WOMEN 
MAKE UP TO $25-$35 WEEK as a trained practical 
Learn bd at foes. Booklet free. 
ursing, Dept. M-3, Chicago. 




















LA 
MILFORD SANITARIUM 


Thie Moastrated 
and descriptive 
book contains valu- 
able informat 

fer men ecuffering 
from pains in the 
lower back, hips, 















and legs: 

fulness, low ei 
wy. s 

night rising, and 
bladder tre . 


If you have these 
s, 


Send ~— J for thie Mamtrated fyee 
ik fon Pe n hey i ‘ormat 

en rs — infer 

* the Milford itarium 

tad Whe oka —e and [modern treatment 


Mail this 





coupon 


peed ro nrum, Dept. 

Milford, Kansas, wap 
Gentlemen: Send me your Free Book of Pacts. 
Name 


attire 





——— City & State 





WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE— 


Without Calomel— And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not flowing 
freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just decays in 
the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. You get 
constipated. Your whole system is poisoned and 
you fee] sour, sunk and the world looks punk. 

A mere bowel movement doesn’t get at the cause. 
It takes those good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills 
to get these two pounds of bile flowing freely and 
make you feel “up and up.” Harmless, gentle, yet 
amazing in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s 
Little Liver Pills by name. 25c at all drug stores. 
Stubbornly refuse anything else. ©1030, c.P. ine. 





BEAUTIFUL «as 


nou LB): TEETH 





» SEND NO MONEY 
FIT-RITE TEETH by MAIL! 


we mpke to mcamure, te Se r feet 
ua —by mail—the or 8 

FIT-RITE Dental! Plates for men & we 
men from an impression of your mouth. 


ON A 6O DAYS’ TRIAL 


Moke us prove you can’t beat our fit, 
work or price. Save half, or more. A 
Dentist supervises constructionef each 
plate. Wear our dentures 60 days with a 


100% Money-Back Guarantee 
Then, if you’ re not delighted with 
- ed looks —if you're not 4 












FIT-RITE 
PLATES 


Set with life-like, 
pearly-white por- 
celain teeth, Carved 
and styled for Good 
— your Comfort 
fe-long wear. 
Thousands ofen- 
thusiastic and sat- 
istied customers all 
over the country now 























fied we ntee to refund +4] 
every cent. take © word. We 
rand reproduce plates—48-hr. 


. Monthly payunente possible. 


FREE Impression Material 
easy directions and catalog. Write now! 


UNITED STATES DENTAL CO. 
1555 Milwaukee Av.,C.T. Johneon, Pres, 
Dept. tsistieond CMCAGO, sLLwOrs 


The World’s Largest 
Laboratory Making 


cents: (atie ent. 
FREE ;: SAMPLES | oF  REMARK- 
ABLE TREATMENT FOR 


Stomach Ulcers 


(Due to Gastric Hyper-Acidity) 


Vt., writes: ‘‘I suffered for 10 
years with acid-stomach trou- 
le. Doctors all told me I had 
ulcers and would have to diet 
the rest of my life. Before 
takin your treatment I 
weigh 143 pounds and could 
eat nothing but soft foods and 
milk. Now, after taking Von's 
Tablets, I weigh 171 pounds, 
can eat almost anything and 
feel perfectly well.” If you 
suffer from indigestion, gas- 
itis, heartburn, bloating or any other stomach trouble 
duced by gastric hyperacidity, you, too, should receive 

a: nick relief. Send at once for FREE Samples of this 
wonderful treatment. A free Booklet is included, Write 


PHILADELPHIA VON CO. Dept. 330-F 
Fox Bldg., Philadeiphia, Pa. 
NOW 


p LES peciicny 506 

§ Rectal Jelly 37, 
Stops short that Lermel itching, . bleeding soreness of man 
lessly} Pleasan 


forms of piles. Don’t suffer t, on 


relief for a a dollar bill. 
MELROSE 9 MELROSE, MASS. 
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There are four reasons why many people 
suffer needlessly from the pain and torture of 
piles, or the secondary ailments that are often 
associated with them. 


@ One reason is, these people do not realize that 
even the mildest case of piles tends to under- 
mine the general health. 


@ The second reason is: They do not appreciate 
the fact that medical authorities recognize that 
rectal disorders are as common a source of in- 
fection as diseased tonsils or teeth, and may bea 


contributing cause of many associated ailments 
such as are shown on the accompanying chart. 


@ The third reason is that they do not realize 
that many malignant diseases often develop from 
the irritation of neglected rectal diseases, 


@ And the fourth reason is that they have a mis- 
taken idea that to be properly treated for piles 
they must go through a drastic operation with a 
general anaesthetic, followed by long confine- 
ment in a hospital! AZ such ideas are far from 
the truth. 
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Get the Truth About PILES from 
McCLEARY’S Latest Book 


This book is written from years of experience by the McCleary staff in treat- 
ing rectal disorders successfully. It gives you the chief known 


facts about piles, fistula and colon trouble. 
Written in everyday language so everyone 
can understand, it will give you a greater un- 
derstanding of your condition and explain 
why the mildest case of rectal trouble should 
be regarded seriously. It shows the many pos- 
sible consequences of neglect. It tells about the 
mild McCleary method which treats patients, 
except in rare cases, without drastic surgeryand 
general janaesthetic or hospital confinement, 
permitting the patient to enjoy a normal life 
while at the Clinic. Write for this free book 
and reference list of former patients. It will 
be mailed confidentially in a plain envelope. 


McCLEARY 


SANITARIUM & CLINIC 


582 Elms Bivd. Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
















THE McCLEARY SANITARIUM & CLINIC, 
$82 Bivd., Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


Please send me in plain envelope, your large illustrated book, 
free; also reference list of former patients whom I may consult. 
I am troubled with 


[] pmzes ((] msruzra [_] coLon DISORDERS 
Name 
Address 
City State 


If you desire any further information, write us a personal letter, 
and it will receive prompt attention. 











